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CHRIST RAISING THE WIDOW’S SON: A SERMON. 
(Concluded from page 128 ) 


Anp here we may observe, fifthly, that the most hopeless cases 
are not beyond the reach, nor unnoticed by the mercy of heaven. 
This truth is very strikingly illustrated in the sacred volume. Thus 
when Hagar, abandoning herself to despair, lays her pining infant 
under the shadow of a friendly shrub, and withdraws herself to a 
distance, that she may not be overwhelmed with anguish by its 
dying moans ;—here in the midst of a solitude disturbed only by 
her wailings, and the plaintive moanings of her suffering child,— 
where no human eye could pity, and no hand relieve—the cry of 
her distress ascended to heaven ; and “ God opened her eyes, and 
she saw a well of water; and she went and filled the bottle with 
water and gave the lad to drink.” And the afflicted Job, whose 
language was, ‘“ My breath is corrupt, my days are extinct, the 
graves are ready for me ;” was nevertheless delivered from all his 
fears. ‘‘And the Lord turned the captivity of Job, and blessed 
his latter end more than his beginning.” Thus in several instances 
was. David delivered contrary to human expectation, from the 
hand of Saul and other foes. Thus, to the languishing and de- 
jected Elijah, while, far from the abode of man, he slept under a 
juniper tree in the solitary desert, an angel from heaven brought 
unexpected relief. Unexpected, too, was the deliverance of Daniel 
and the Hebrew brethren, the one from the den of ferocious lions, 
the other from the devouring flame. And so unlooked for was 
the liberation of the Jews from the Babylonian captivity, that they 
could hardly credit the astonishing fact. “* When the Lord turned 
again the captivity of Zion, we were like them that dream. Then 
was our mouth filled with laughter, and our tongue with singing ; 
then said they among the heathen, the Lord hath done great things 
for them. The Lord hath done great things for us, whereof we 
are glad.” Oh yes: the Bible is full of these merciful dealings of 
God, and shows us clearly how deep an interest he takes in the 
welfare of his people. Time would fail us to mention the nume- 
rous cases of his gracious interposition. Let it suffice that we see 
the fact illustrated in the case of the afflicted widow. The body 
of her son, arrayed in sepulchral vestments, is laid upon the bier ; 
and the sad procession, with slow and solemn step moved forward 
towards the place of interment. Perhaps she was thinking of the 
lonely silence—of the ruin and desolation of the grave :—that a 
few moments-would hide from her eyes, all that she held dear on 
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the earth, and the lovely form of her son would soon be reduced 
to a heap of hateful dust. Perhaps her soul was filled with won- 
der at the mysterious ways of Providence ;—-that the stroke of 
death, passing over the numerous offspring of her neighbours, 
should light in blighting storm upon her one lonely “ olive plant,” 
and desolate her hopes for ever. Perhaps she was indulging the 
fruitless wish that she had died in his stead, or hoping that the 
hour might be near when her dust should mingle with his in the 
unbroken sleep of death. But whatever were the emotions of her 
soul, certainly no hope that her son should live again this side of 
the resurrection, could possibly find its way into her troubled 
bosom to still its tumult. Ah, no! When death chills the vital 
current, ‘he chills it for ever. When he stills the trembling pulse, 
who shall renew its vibrations? Ah! ‘there is hope of a tree, if 
it be cut down, that it will sprout again, and that the tender branch 
thereof will not cease ‘Though the root thereof wax old in the 
earth, and the stock thereof die in the ground ; yet through the 
scent of water it will bud, and bring forth boughs like a plant. 
But man dieth and wasteth away ; yea, man giveth up the ghost, 
and where is he? As the waters fail from the sea, and the flood 
decayeth and drieth up ; so man lieth down and riseth not: till 
the heavens be no more, they shall not awake, nor be raised out of 
their sleep.” Oh, no. Such a thought sought no entrance into her 
troubled mind. God had taken away her son, and she looked not 
for his restoration. She could expect no relief but from the consola- 
tions of religion, from the lenieut hand of time, or from the quiet of 
the grave. Yet, often, the blessings which we least expect are nigh 
at hand. In the midst of her distress, the pitying eye of God be- 
held her, and the melting compassion of Jesus hastened to her 
relief. ‘The merciful Saviour had directed his steps towards the 
city of Nain, just in time to meet this solemn assembly to the best 
advantage. As he drew near he beheld this weeping mother: he 
was himself a son : and though his mercy needed nought to quicken 
it, yet, possibly, he remembered his own mother, and those pre- 
dicted sufferings which were to pierce her heart as a sword, when 
she should be called to weep over his lifeless and lacerated form. 
And ‘he had compassion on her, and:he said unto her, weep not.” 
This is not the address of cold stoical philosophy ; nor of morose, 
unfeeling religion. It is not the reproof of the ascetic, nor the 
forbidding sternness of the misanthrope. Nor is it the empty con- 
solation of one whose words are kind, but whose deeds are weak 
and powerless. For mark, ‘“‘ He came and touched the bier ; and 
they that bare him stood still. And he said, young man, I say 
unto thee, arise! And he that was dead sat up and began to speak. 
And he delivered him to his mother.” How unexpected—how 
overwhelming must have been her bliss ! 
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‘¢ Amazed, and scarce believing what she heard, 
Joy seized her wither’d veins, and the bright gleam 
Of setting life shone on her evening hours.” 


Such interpositions as this, however, are not now to be expected. 
“It is appointed unto man once to die ;” and when the spirit has 
once forsaken its prison we need not look for its return. The 
mother may weep as she closes the faded eye of her child in the 
long last sleep of death; her looks may linger with melancholy 
fondness upon the shrouded body still lovely in its ruins ; she may 
impress the last warm kiss of bleeding love upon the cold uncon- 
scious lips: for she knows full well that those eyes will never 
open upon her more, nor those silent lips again be tremulous with 
the ‘sweet music of speech.” She “shall go to him, but he shall 
not return to” her. She must turn her imploring eye elsewhere, 
and seek other balsam for her bleeding heart. Nor need she seek 
in vain. Religion is at hand to administer its consolations. _ By 
it the weeping eyes can be directed to heaven, and their sad ex- 
pression changed into that of pious resignation. This can trans- 
form the repinings of the heart into emotions of humble love, and 
the exercise of filial trust in God. Under the influence of its 
heavenly inspirations, the tumult of the soul shall be hushed into 
silence, and grief forget its throbbings: the sighs of discontent 
shall vanish, and the tranquil voice of devotion breathe forth the 
strains of pious acquiescence, ‘the Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
taken away ; blessed be the name of the Lord.” 

The afflictions which Heaven sends are disciplinary. He would 
correct our follies, not destroy us. The hand which desolates 
our earthly prospects, though hid within the drapery of darkness 
and of mystery, is our Father’s hand: and those very dispensa- 
tions under which we mourn and languish, and at which we are 
too frequently tempted to repine, are dealt out to us in mercy. 
‘¢ For whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth every 
son whom he receiveth.” Yes, he smites; but it is with the rod 
of love. Our sins and follies have awakened his displeasure ; but 
‘in the midst of wrath he remembers mercy.” And he knows 
how to uphold those upon whom he bestows his merciful correc- 
tions. ‘Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth 
them that fear him. For he knoweth our feeble frame ; he remem- 
bereth that we are dust.” In ail our distresses we may lift our 
hearts to the Lord, and find him to be “a friend that sticketh 
closer than a brother.” ‘The Lord of hosts is with us; the God 
of Jacob is our refuge.” He is “a strength to the poor, a strength 
to the needy in his distress, a refuge from the storm, a shadow 
from the heat, when the blast of the terrible ones is as a storm 
against the wall.” To the self same Saviour who raised the widow’s 
son, and healed the widow’s broken heart, every afflicted one may 
look for relief. Though many centuries have elapsed since that 
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event, yet his merciful disposition remains unaltered and unalter- 
able, “ Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to day, and for ever.” 

Let us therefore observe, lastly, the interesting character of the 
Saviour. 

It was predicted of Jesus that he should bear our griefs, and 
carry our sorrows. His errand into this world of sin and wo, 
was “ to preach the gospel to the poor ; to heal the broken hearted ; 
to preach deliverance to the captives, and recovering of sight to 
the blind ; to set at liberty them that are bruised ; to preach the 
acceptable year of the Lord.” Mercy dwelt in his bosom ; com- 
passion beamed from his eyes ; his lips distilled the soothing balm 
of consolation and peace; and his beneficent hand scattered 
widely around, life and health and happiness. To him the weep- 
ing eye shall not vainly turn its implorings: the broken, bleeding 
heart, that !ooks to him, shall not be disappointed of its hope. His 
ear catches the faintest accents of sorrow; and his mercy will 
effectually relieve the soul that casts its griefs upon him. And his 
power is equal to his mercy. Observe him closely: he claims 
our devout attention. In his address there is a majesty that awes, 
—a power that nature feels through all her varied forms. We see 
him walking on the midnight waves heedless of their roaring. 
Beneath his step the yielding flood becomes firm as the solid earth. 
The angry tempest obeys his rebuke, and the turmoil of the 
troubled sea is lulled into immediate peace. At his word the 
scales of darkness fall from the blinded eye, and the more benighted 
soul is aroused from its despair, or awakened from the deep slum- 
bers of spiritual death. His touch purifies the corrupted fountaih 
of disease, restoring health to the infected and soundness to the 
lame. At his chiding the convulsed bosom is dispossessed of the 
usurping demon, and serenity and peace regain their happy influ- 
ence. The grave, which hath triumphed over the mighty, listens 
to his commanding voice, and yields its sleeping dead. The 
shadows of death flee away from his presence, and death himself 
trembles for his dominion, while life and happiness and glory spring 
up around the Saviour. Listening multitudes hang with breath- 
less silence upon his inimitable and enrapturing eloquence. The 
thick clouds of mental darkness- disappear before the light of his 
instructions, and the soul is exalted to more than its original dignity. 
His wise replies, and mild rebukes, seal in speechless silence, and 
merited confusion, the lips of deriding or of designing men. Craft, 
malignity, and murderous revenge, awed by his majesty, forget 
their base designs, and all their purposes are paralyzed in his pre- 
sence. When he suffers, the angels of heaven forsake their high 
abodes, and their joyful strains, and hasten with sympathetic reve- 
rence to his presence. And when he dies, the heavens are mantled 
in supernatural gloom; the refulgence of a midday sun is lost in 
the bosom of mysterious darkness; the earth rocks in its orbit, 
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and shakes to its foundations ; the rocks burst asunder ; the tem- 
ple’s rended veil discloses the inner sanctuary ; the chambers of 
the grave are broken open, and the dead arise to testify the 
might—the majesty of him who dies. 

Oh, tell me not that Jesus Christ is merely man ! Shall we reduce 
a being of such sublime and glorious deeds, to the puny stature and 
pitiable weakness of a child of earth? Is he a man who “ grasps | 
the winds in his fists, and holds the waters in the hollow of his 
hands?” Is he a man who detects the lurking guile, and the un- 
formed thoughts of the heart ? he, at whose imperious beck legions 
of submissive angels wait ;—who guides revolving worlds in their 
trackless courses ;—and the sceptre of whose power is felt in 
heaven, throughout earth, and hell? Oh, no, no. He “is the 
image of the invisible God, the first-born of every creature: for by 
him were all things created, that are in heaven, and that are in 
earth, visible and invisible, whether they be thrones, or dominions, 
or principalities, or powers ; all things were created by him, and 
for him; and he is before all things, and by him all things con- 
sist.” He is * Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the ending, 
which is, and which was, and which is to come, the ALMIGHTY.” 
And while I behold him raising this widow’s son, thought hurries 
me on to the future, to that great day, when his voice resounding 
through earth and sea and hell, shall bring back every departed 
spirit, and raise every mouldering body ;—when the grave shall be 
despoiled of its victory, and death be vanquished for ever : when 
he shall sit in judgment upon the whole race of man, and fix their 
irrevocable doom. <‘ Marvel not at this: for the hour is coming 
in which all that are in the graves shall hear his voice, and shall 
come forth; they that have done good, unto the resurrection of 
life, and they that have done evil, unto the resurrection of dam- 
nation.” 

But this Saviour is recommended to our notice as the source ot 
spiritual life. ‘That voice which remands the departed spirit back 
to its forsaken tenement, can also burst the moral fetters of the 
soul. The touch that can remove the veil of blindness from the 
corpcreal vision, can open the soul’s interior eye, and admit into 
its dark and polluted recesses the light and the purity of heaven. 
For, ‘“‘ whether is easier to say, thy sins be forgiven thee, or to 
say, rise up and walk?” “Be it known unto you, therefore, men 
and brethren, that through this man is preached unto you the for- 
giveness of sins, and by him all that believe are justified from all 
things from which ye could not be jusiified by the law of Moses.” 
To save the souls of men was his errand into this world. For 
this he suffered and died, and now intercedes at the right hand 
of God. 

Where is the soul that feels its guilt aad thrall? Where. the 
broken and contrite heart? Go, humble mourner, to this Friend 
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of sinners; go, he invites thee ;—‘‘ Come unto me all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” Go, cast 
thyself upon his mercy, and he “ will in no wise cast thee out.” 
‘<¢ Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” And 
where is the guilty sinner whose eye is fast closed in the sleep of 
spiritual death ;—over whose soul the gathering tempest hangs ? 
Oh ‘‘ awake thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead, and Christ 
shall give thee light.” And where is that believer in whose heart 
still lurks the evil of unsubdued sin ?—who groans to bear the like- 
ness of his Lord, to be “ pure even as he is pure?” Let him go to 
this fountain of purity : for “if we confess our sins, he is faithful and 
just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteous- 
ness.” And where is the man who would give purity and dignity 
to his benevolent deeds ? Let him go and learn of Jesus—follow 
the Saviour’s steps, and learn from him the happy art, and the 
blessedness of doing good. 

‘‘ Now unto Him that is able to keep you from falling, and to 
present you faultless before the presence of his glory with exceed- 
ing joy,—to the only wise Gop our Saviour, be glory and 
majesty, dominion and power, both now and ever. Amen.” 





. BIOGRAPHY. 
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MEMOIR OF THE REV. JAMES THOMAS. 
To the Editors of the Methodist Magazine. 

Dear Breturen—l forward you the following account of our deceased brothiec: 
Thomas. By inserting it in the Magazine you will oblige his surviving friends, and 
perhaps confer a favour on many of your readers. 

Centreville, Md., Feb. 27, 1828. Jacos Moore. 


Tue Rev. James Thomas was born in Queen Ann’s county, 
Maryland, April 22,1765. In early life he was awakened to a 
sense of his guilt and danger by sin, through the instrumentality of 
the gospel, as preached by the Methodists. When he was about 
sixteen years of age he embraced religion, and attached himself to 
what were then the Methodist societies, in connexion with Mr. 
John Wesley, now the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

In 1788 Mr. Thomas was received into the travelling connexion 
on trial, and was appointed to Fairfax circuit in Virginia, where, 
—if we may judge from the face of the minutes,—his labours, and 
the labours of his colleague, were crowned with considerable suc- 
cess, as they returned to the conference an increase of nearly two 
hundred members. In 1789 he was appointed to the charge of 
Alleghany circuit in Virginia, and in 1790 to Milford circuit in the 
state of Delaware. This year he was ordained deacon. In 1791 
he was stationed on Queen Ann’s circuit, Md., the place of his 
nativity. Probably about this time Queen Ann’s circuit was 
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formed, as this is the first year that it appears on the minutes. 
Perhaps it was formed principally from Kent, Talbot, and Caro- 
line circuits. In 1792 he was appointed to the charge of Anne- 
messix circuit, Md. In 1793 he was ordained an elder, and vo- 
junteered to go to the Wyoming country, where he was appointed 
to the Tioga circuit. There were but about seventy members be- 
longing to the circuit, and the county was but newly settled, on 
which account his sufferings and privations, as a Christian mis- 
sionary, were, no doubt, very considerable. In this country he 
laboured two years, and then returned to Maryland. About this 
time he married a lady by the name of Mary Wright, and located. 
Some two or three years after he lost his wife, and in 1797 he 
was again married, to a sister of the hon. Samuel Stevens, late 
governor of Maryland. 

He continued to labour with diligence as a located preacher, 
till April 1827, when hé was readmitted into the travelling con- 
nexion by the Philadelphia conference, convened at Smyrna, Del. 
He received the relation of supernumerary, and was appointed with 
brothers Warfield and Thompson to Talbot circuit. Brother 
Warfield’s health had so tar declined as to make it necessary for 
him to take some respite and undergo a course of medicine. The 
charge of the circuit devolved upon brother Thomas, which he 
filled much to the satisfaction of the people. On the lower part 
of the circuit the work had broken out the year before, under the 
ministrations of brothers Reed and Scott, and was progressing 
rapidly : it seemed to increase and spread under the ministrations 
of brothers Warfield, Thomas, and Thompson, and scores at St. 
Michaels and on the bay side were awakened, converted, and 
added to the church. Brother Thomas, though at this time up- 
wards of sixty-two years of age, appears to have entered into the 
spirit of the work with all his heart. Ordinarily he was deliberate 
and slow in his ministrations, but not inanimate. During the last 
year of his life he appeared to have renewed his spiritual vigour, 
and his soul was uncommonly alive to God 

He was a man of great Christian plainness and simplicity, and 
at the same time a man of much ministerial gravity and dignity. 
He was remarkably dignified in his personal appearance ; so much 
so, that one of the preachers at the Smyrna conference observed, 
‘‘that he was very much like, what he had in his own mind con- 
ceived, of the personal appearance of the patriarch Abraham.” As 
a minister of the Lord Jesus he was acceptable and useful. He 
was deeply read in the holy Scriptures, and was able to employ 
them with skill and success in the service of practical and experi- 
mental divinity, subjects upon which he generally discoursed. 

He continued to labour on Talbot circuit until late in the month 
of September, when he was attacked with the bilious fever, which 
very soon assumed a typhoid character: his head became very 
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much affected, and he lost his speech, and apparently his reason, 
for several days before his death. In this condition he remained 
until he died, without recovering either his reason or his speech ; 
in consequence of which he left no verbal testimony of his triumph 
in death. But upon this subject there can be no doubt ; for he 
was a righteous man, and of course died the death of the righteous, 
and his end was glorious. 

He departed this life October 6, 1827, in the sixty-third year 
of his age. He has left a widow and four children, to mourn his 
loss. May they follow him as he followed Christ, that finally 
a triumphant entrance may be ministered to them into the ever- 
lasting kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ! Amen. 





For the Methodist Magazine. 
MEMOIR OF THE REV. GEORGE ATKIN. 


Grorce Arkin, the subject of this memoir, was born in the 
town of High Hall, county of. Lincolnshire, England, April 16, 
1793. His father emigrated to the United States of America, and 
settled in New-York, when our beloved brother was about seven 
years of age. He remained a few years, and then removed to the 
state of Ohio, where he is now living. 

From childhood our departed brother was remarkable for his 
habits of sobriety and correctness ; though much more so after 
his conversion, which took place in his twelfth year. 

In the twenty-first year of his age, he removed to Kentucky, 
where he was profitably employed as an English teacher for three 
or four years. In this employ, however, he did not feel satisfied. 
The great Head of the church had called him to occupy a more 
important field of labour He entered the travelling connexion, 
as an itinerant preacher, in the year 1818, and was appointed to 
travel on Lexington circuit. He was not only well received among 
the people, but was greatly useful in the discharge of his important 
duties. Many will long remember, with feelings of gratitude, the 
exertions he made to build up Zion, and promote her dearest 
interests. At that time, the liolston, Tennessee, and Kentucky 
conferences, were one ; and he was appointed to travel, in 1819, 
the Knox circuit Here his health failed him, and he saw proper 
to change his situation in life, by uniting himself in matrimony to 
Emily Thatcher ; and also his relation to the Methodist Church, 
by requesting and obtaining a location. His constitution was 
naturally delicate ,; and, on experience, was found unable to sus- 
tain the arduous labours of a travelling preacher: nevertheless he 
laboured with success, and much to the satisfaction of his brethren. 
His soul was too much engaged in the work, to willingly recede 
from any profitable station, so long as he could perform its duties. 
He thought it prudent, however, to settle himself in Knoxville. 
{Tere he remained, usefully employed, not only as a local preacher, 
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but as a teacher*of the common useful branches of an 1 English 
education, for seven years. 

His health gradually i improving, as.he thought, he re-entered 
the travelling connexion in’ the year 1826. The first year he re- 
ceived no appointment, it being in contemplation to employ him 
as principal of an English school, under the direction of the con- 
ference : the school, however, not succeeding, he was stationed 
for the next year (1827) i in the town of Abingdon, Va. Here he 
ended his course, as a Christian minister of his piety is always 
certain to do, in the triumphs of victorious faith, at the house of 
colonel Francis Smith, August 29, 1827. Though he did not live 
to see all the fruits of his labours in Abingdon, they have been con- 
siderable. He organized the society as a station, and by constant 
and zealous efforts in public, and in private families, much good 
was effected, and, we trust, will still grow out of his appointment 
to that place. 

His talents as a preacher were of the argumentative and per- 
suasive kind. In these he excelled most of his brethren with 
whom we are acquainted. He was affectionate and kind as a 
husband and father, agreeable as a companion, and benevolent as 
a Christian, whenever he could be so. 

He has left a bereaved companion and six small children to 
lament his loss. But ‘the sorrows of bereavement are in part 
assuaged by the consoling thought, that his spirit now rests in the 
hosom of Abraham. THomas STRINGFIELD. 











WISCELLANEOUS. 


> 
ON COLONIZING THE INDIANS. 


4 Letter from James Wadsworth, Esq. of the state of New-York, to Daniel Webster, 
Esq., Member of Congress. 
prompted by the pious zeal and 
benevolence of our forefathers, the 
Indians have been gradually, but 
regularly, sinking in moral charac- 
ter; and the reviewer describes 
them, in 1812, as a miserable race 
—part negro—part white—and 
part Indian—too degraded to be 
described. This, I believe, is a 


Sir: Tread many years since in 
a number of the North American 
Review, an article on the situation 
of the Indians dispersed over the 
reservations in the state of Massa- 
chusetts. I cannot now lay my 
hand on the number ; I believe it 
was in 1812 or 1813. The writer 
takes a rapid view of the Indians 








from the time of Cotton Mather, 
when, if I recollect, there were 
thirty or forty regular churches. 
From that period to the present, 
the state has supported one or two 
clergymen, and several school- 
masters, on each reservation.— 

But notwithstanding the labours 


faithful picture of the Indians in 
Connecticut and Rhode Island; 
and I have no hesitation in saying, 
that the Indians on the reserva- 
tions in this state, are rapidly ap-_ 
proximating to the same degraded 
condition. 

The writer, if I recollect, con- 
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siders the case a remediless one, 
and advises the application of the 
funds given for the support of the 
Indians to other objects. Tlie ar- 
ticle referred to, drew my attention 
to the state of the Indians many 
years since, and I still entertain a 
confident opinion that the red man 
1s as susceptible of civilization as 
the white man. The fault is not 
the Indians’. It is for want-of an 
intelligent course of treatment on 
the part of the white man. There 
has been real honest zeal enough 
expended, but it has been zeal 
without thought or intelligence, and 
ihe experiment, it must be con- 
fessed, has hitherto totally failed. 

We have been training the In- 
dians on the reservations in New 
iingland for a hundred years, and 
they have fallen to a pitch of de- 
gradation too painful to be descri- 
bed. The Indians in this state 
have been under the same course 
of treatment for forty or fifty years; 
and in half a century more, they 
will well compare with their bre- 
thren in New England. Are we 
then to abandon our red _ bre- 
thren, and consider their civiliza- 
tion as a hopeless case? By no 
means. Let us rather examine 
and ascertain what are the ele- 
ments of civilization. By what 
process lias the white man of Eng- 
land been raised from his semi- 
barbarous state at the time of the 
Roman invasion, .to his present 
comparatively improved and refined 
state? Iam sensible that the dis- 
cussion of this subject cannot be 
comprised in a letter. If Cesar, 
when he invaded England, had 
introduced, instead of a military 
zovernment, monitorial schools, a 
free press, the constitution and 
laws of England modified to the 
then state of society, and the be- 
nign principles of Christianity, how 
soon would these all-controlling 
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causes have changed the character 
of our savage ancestors? Man, 
whether red or white, is the crea- 
ture of law and education. To 
show that our training of the In- 
dians has not been judicious, let us 
take one or two single cases. Sup- 
pose, immediately after the extinc- 
tion of the Indian title, and on the 
first settlement of Oneida county, 
N. Y., a respectable Indian family 
had been allowed by law to retain 
and hold, in fee simple, a lot of 
one hundred acres. Suppose the 
adjoining Jot purchased and occu- 
pied by a respectable New Eng- 
land farmer. My object is to as- 
certain whether an Indian family, 
placed in this situation, which at 
first view will be considered highly 
favourable to its improvement, 
would become refined and elevated 
in their moral habits. Examine, if 
you please, the early progress of 
the New England farmers and the 
Indian family. Say the children of 
each are about the same age. J 
will allow that the Indian children 
will copy after, and attain tolerable 
proficiency in the operations on the 
farms and in the houses of their 
New England neighbours. Sup- 
pose the children of the Indian and 
New England families of an age 
to go into society, will the children 
of each mingle in society on equa! 
terms? A step farther—will the 
New England farmers give their 
daughters to the Indians’ sons in 
marriage? In this stage, and in- 
deed in every stage of this experi- 
ment, will not the Indian family 
perceive, and be made to feel, that 
they belong to a degraded caste in 
society ? and will not moral abase- 
ment immediately follow? I need 
not follow up this experiment to 
the inevitable degradation of the 
daughters and sons of the Indian 
family, when they will become 
hewers of wood and drawers of 
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water to their neighbours. In this 
case I have considered what I be- 
lieve are essential to the civiliza- 
tion of man, the holding of land in 
severalty ; but which, of itself, 
though an essential, is not suff- 
cient to produce the great result. 
From this view of a single family, 
we will pass to an Indian reserva- 
tion, surrounded by farms inhabit- 
ed by a white population. The 
Indians are at once deprived of 
hunting, the great resource for 
subsistence ina savage state. They 
hold their lands in common, and 
not in severalty. They are sen- 
sible, and realize that the educa- 
ted white man can at any time 
purchase their improvements by 
direct or indirect means of their 
chiefst The Indian is a tenant at 
sufferance. He is cut off from the 
great stimuli of exertion to the 
white man, the enjoyment of com- 
forts arising from protected indus- 
try, and the rights and accumula- 
tion of property—the distinctions 
arising from personal considera- 
tions, and the possession of pro- 
perty, and the desire so powerful 
in the white man, but not felt by 
the red man, in his savage state, of 
transmitting his inheritance to his 
children. -The Indians find them- 


selves a unit in a vast community, 


and a degraded race, despised by 
that community. Would not the 
white man, in the same situation, 
immediately sink into abasement? 
Would not the white man, equally 
deprived of incentives to exertion, 
seek solace and forgetfulness of 
his wretchedness in intoxication ? 
Here, I ask, is it not perfectly idle 
to expect persevering labour—a 
regard for the rights of property, 
while he possesses no rights him- 
self, no enlightened moral or reli- 
gious views, nor an elevated tone 
of character, to grow out of this 
state of society ? 
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I will now submit for your con- 
sideration an outline of a system, 
which, if carried into honest and 
thorough execution, will, it appears 
evident to me, raise the Indian to 
the dignity of a civilized man. Set 
apart a tract of country, say forty 
or fifty miles square, at Green bay, 
on the west shore of lake Michi- 
gan. Grant this tract in fee simple 
to the Indians who still linger with 
the white population in the eastern 
and middle states. This is certainly 
but a small pittance for the mighty 
empire which the white man has 
obtained possession of, by what 
means this is not the place to in- 
quire. Divide this territory into 
townships, and subdivide the town- 
ships into lots of one hundred acres 
each. Give to every family of In- 
dians which remain with us a mo- 
dified or regulated title to one o1 
two hundred acres ; the land to be 
inalienable in trust, or in any other 
manner, to the white man, but in- 
heritable at once, and alienable, 
after a certain number of years, to 
Indians. Give this people a terri- 
torial government, and a code of 
las adapted to the first stages of 
civilization. Give them the power 
of making their own laws after a 
certain period. Give them the right 
of sending immediately a delegate 
to congress—I beg you not to be 
startled at this proposition—there 
are many Indian chiefs who would 
not disgrace the floor of congress. 
I need not go farther into the de- 
tails of the form of government 
and code of laws suited to the rude 
character of an Indian population 
—a commissioner vested with am- 
ple powers would be necessary for 
many years. Provision ought to 
be made for monitorial schools and 
clergymen ; the latter would no 
doubt be supported for many years 
by our charitable societies. If it be 
asked, what more does your plan 
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contemplate than is done already 
for the Indians of the reservations, 
I answer, it removes the insupera- 
ble obstacle to improvement, the 
degradation of caste. It gives to 
the Indian the same incentives to 
exertion which lead the white man 
to incessant toil and effort, both 
bodily and mental. A taste of the 
comforts arising from industry and 
the possession of property, will 
lead the Indian, step by step, to 
the same exertions as are made by 
the white man.* I have not spo- 
ken, perhaps, sufficiently of the 
effects of education and knowledge 
on the human mind, and of the 
new sources of intellectual. moral, 
social, and religious enjoyment, 
which a new aad improved state 
of society will gradually open to 
the Indian’s mind. ‘The desire of 
giving to his children the fruits of 
his industry, so intense in the white 
man, will immediately follow the 
power of accomplishing its object. 
May I beg of you to give your 
mind for a few hours to this sub- 
ject: what we are doing now, and 
what our pious fathers have been 
doing for two hundred years, is 
literally a waste of time and money. 
To persevere in this course is un- 
befitting the intelligence of the age 

* « The pursuit of wealth, that is, the 
endeavour to accumulate the means of fu- 
ture subsistence and enjoyment, is to the 
mass of mankind the great source of moral 
improvement: when does a labourer be- 
come sober and industrious, attentive to his 
health and to his character? As soon as he 


begins to save,” etc.—See Westminster Re- 
view, No. 15, for July, 1827, p. 186. 


we live in. After examining this 
subject, it is impossible to doubt 
that the Indian can be civilized, 
possessing, as he does, native 
faculties of mind and body fully 
equal to the white man. The in- 
tellectual endowments of the hu- 
man mind are not impaired in the 
savage state. I do not speak of 
the mongrel state of society on the 
reservations. 

The outline which I have sug- 
gested may be very imperfect and 
defective ; but if gentlemen at the 
seat of government will give their 
hearts and minds to this subject, I 
feel a perfect confidence in their 
conviction, that a grant in fee sim- 
ple of a moderate tract of country, 
a territorial government, and code 
of laws judiciously framed,will lead 
immediately to a melioration, and 
in thirty or forty years to the civil- 
ization of the red men of America. 

I need not ask whether this re- 
turn, so perfectly within our means, 
so insignificant to us, so all impor- 
tant to the Indian, is not due from 
the white man. 

I will add but a single remark. 
I imagine a territory, populated by 
Indians, in the enjoyment of the 
rights and privileges of American 
citizens—speaking, writing, and 
thinking in the English language— 
where will you look as readily as 
to this territory, for your future Ho- 
mers, Miltons, and Shakspeares ? 

I am, sir, &c, 
~ (Signed) James Wapswortu. 
Hon. D. Webster. 
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Epvucation, rightly conducted, 
is so important in itself, and so in- 
timately connected with the pre- 
servation and perpetuity of the civil 
and religious institutions of our 


country, that we cannot but rejoice 
at every effort to extend its be- 
nefits. 

American youth are doubtless 
destined, in the order of God’s 
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providence, to act a conspicuous 
part on the theatre of life. Though 
we have long been the object of 
scorn by some European writers, 
who have proudly assumed the 
chair of literary criticism, and 
claimed to themselves the right of 
denouncing our civil and literary 
character, yet we trust a redeeming 
spirit is abroad, which, at no dis- 
tant period, will exempt our coun- 
trymen from any just reproach, 
and enable them to rival their elder 
brethren in the various departments 
of science. It cannot, indeed, be 
expected that children should equal 
their parents before the former 
have attained to manhood. It is 
equally true, that parents wito live 
to feel the infirmities attendant 
upon old age, cannot hope always 
to outstrip their children. The time 
must come when the vigour of man- 
hood will triumph over the usual 
imbecilities of a second childhood. 

In a national point of view we 
are in our infancy... In our calcu- 
lations, however, on the state of 
our improvements, it should be 
remembered that the present race 
of Americans have not arisen by a 
gradual ascent from a state of bar- 
barism. Our forefathers, who came 
from the old continent and settled 
the wilds of America, brought with 
them learning and _ experience, 
much of the political and religious 
wisdom of the countries of their 
birth. And that spirit of religious 
and civil freedom which actuated 
their bosoms in their own country, 
served at once as a pretext to their 
rulers to oppress them at home, 
and to induce them to emigrate to 
this country. . They came, there- 
fore, prepared to found communi- 
ties, civil and religious, on those 
principles admirably calculated to 
foster human genius, and to call 
into action the intellectual powers 
of man. 


Wi 


The privations, also, which they 
endured, cut off, after their arrival, 
in a great measure from the re- 
sources of the mother countries, 
impelled them to provide for 
themselves. Under these circum- 
stances, so favourable to the 
growth of the human intellect, so 
well calculated to call into requisi- 
tion all its energies, our ancestors 
laid the foundation for that political 
fabric which is becoming more and 
more the admiration of strangers 
and foreigners, and which has 
proved such a shelter for the op- 
pressed, and such a safeguard to 
civil and religious liberty. Hence 
the stability and flourishing state 
of our civil, literary, and religious 
institutions. They did not spring 
up in a night—a night of ignorance 
and barbarism. They were the 
work of men inspired with a spirit 
of wisdom, of forethought, improv- 
ing upon a knowledge of past 
events, of the wisdom of other 
countries and of past ages, actua- 
ted too by an ardent thirst for the 
pure waters of political gnd reli- 
gious liberty. This spirit they in- 
fused into all their institut. ae. 
Under the blessing of that benig- 
nant Being, who, we doubt not, 
first gave a direction to the events 
which peopled this country, a pro- 
gress, at once rapid and strong, 
has been witnessed in the popula- 
tion, the literature, and the reli- 
gious improvement of our citizens. 
If the spirit of faction do not inter- 
rupt the harmony of our political 
councils, nor the spirit of fanati- 
cism infuse itself into our religious 
movements, may we no: hope that 
the same almighty Being who first 
gave us our national existence, 
will continue to smile on us, in 
carrying forward and completing 
the mighty fabric first reared and 
placed upon its foundation by our 
pious and patriotic ancestors! 
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America presents every thing 
upon a grand scale. The manner 
of its discovery was an instance of 
the moral sublime, seldom equal- 
led. And every subsequent event 
in its history creates mingled emo- 
tions of wonder and gratitude. Nor 
is its natural state less wonderful. 
Embracing in its ample territories 
almost every clime, from the ex- 
treme southern to its extreme 
northern latitude, its diversified 
scenery, grand and beautiful, fills 
the eye of the traveller with awe 
and delight, and inspires the mind 
of the philosopher with the pro- 
foundest thought, while it invites 
his minutest investigation. Its 
lofty mountains, deep valleys, ex- 
tended plains, and gently rolling 
hills—its majestic rivers, and in. 
land seas—all formed upon the 
grandest scale of magnificence— 
seem to indicate that its munificent 
Creator designed it for some illus- 
trious display of his perfections. 
While the mind wanders over these 
richly vawegated sceneries, and 
more especially when the traveller 
surveys them as he passes through 
the ejjuntry, his senses regaled and 
enlivened by the fragrance exhaled 
from the numerous flowers which 
adorn the banks of the rivers, or 
beautify the shores of the lakes, or 
hang pendant from the slopes of 
the hills and mountains, or ascend 
in sweet exhalations from the fer- 
tile valleys, he is ready to exclaim, 
‘‘ How wonderful are these thy 
works, oh God! In wisdom hast 
thou made them all.” 

Why should we suppose that 
the inhabitants of this country, so 
richly furnished by the God of na- 
ture, so improved by the hand of 
industry, blessed with civil, literary, 
and religious institutions, so admi- 
rably calculated to improve and in- 
vigorate the humanintellect, should 
be doomed to an inferiority in in- 
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tellectual and religious attainments 
to their trans-atlantic sires! All 
they have to do to put to silence 
such an insinuation, is to act well 
their part in the drama of human 
life. Let them forsake neither the 
God nor the institutions of their 
fathers. Let them keep at an equal 
distance from a haughty contempt 
of others, and a despicable opinion 
of themselves. While they guard 
against the luxury, the effeminacy, 
and the pride of the old world, let 
them imitate its virtues, emulate 
its learning, and borrow from it all 
those maxims which, in spite of 
their defects, have raised them to 
glory and renown among the na- 
tions.” 

Under these views, who does 
not rejoice at the multiplication of 
literary institutions in our country ? 
Though it is possible so to multi- 
ply them as to render them ineffi- 
cient, as yet we apprehend no dan- 
ger from that circumstance. Rival 
institutions, standing on their own 
merits, under a judicious manage- 
ment, may ‘‘ provoke one another 
to love and good works.” 

It is, however, particularly im- 
portant, that they should be as 
much under religious control ag 
possible. The principles and ha- 
bits of our youth should be run in 
the gospel mould. Religion cer- 
tainly should not be considered 
only as an incidental appendage to 
our colleges, but as essentially in- 
terwoven into their constitutions, 
and made to stand forth promi- 
nently, in bold relief, in all their 
statutes, their faculties, their teach- 
ings, and their practice. 

On this account, we are not per- 
fectly satisfied with all our literary 
institutions. Pure and undefiled 
religion does not sufficiently an- 
nounce itself as their guardian an- 
gel. It is not discarded. It is not 
treated with cold neglect. But it 

















is not, at the same time, made the 
soul and life of these institutions. 
Without this, it is in vain to think 
of maintaining pure morality. The 
latter can only live and grow in 
connexion with the former. That 
the tree of knowledge may thrive, 
it must not only be planted in a 
luxuriant soil, and protected from 
the haunts of the beasts of prey, 
but it must be constantly watered 
‘¢ with the dews of heaven.” Hu- 
man culture may give aninclination 
to its fruitful boughs, but it must be 
‘‘ rooted and grounded” on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Rock of 
eternal truth. Religion is the 
“‘ greater,” and learning the ‘lesser 
light.” Let them both shine, and 
shed their combined light upon this 
western hemisphere, and its sons 
shall be safely conducted to “ glo- 
ry, honour, and immortality.” Suc- 
cess, therefore, to every attempt to 
pour upon our infant country the 
pure rays emitted from those lights! 

In our former number we pro- 
mised our readers some more ex- 
tracts from the Discourse before 
us; which the more we read the 
more we admire. The following, 
on the “ present prospects of litera- 
lure throughout the world,” we 
doubt not, will be read with interest 
and pleasure : 


‘¢ We proceed to notice the present 
prospects of literature throughout the 
world. These fully justify the esti- 
mate we have placed upon its value. 
The prevalence, to an unprecedented 
extent, of the useful arts throughout 
the civilized world, and their recent 
introduction among scores of savage 
nations, strongly evince the cultiva- 
tion and growth of science. For the 
sciences are properly the basis of the 
arts, although in some instances the 
arts precede them in the order of time, 
and lead to their discovery. Ifwe go 
back to the origin, the genesis of sci- 
entific knowledge, and trace its varied 
progress amid all its fluctuating for- 
tunes, we shall be astonished at its 
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present extent and perfection. The 
spirit of enterprise and the ardour of 
research are abroad in the earth ; for- 
mer discoveries are improved upon, 
and new paths and fields are exploring 
—each generation is more active and 
inquisitive than its predecessor, and the 
splendid march of mind bids fair great- 
ly to lessen the sum of human evil, 
and meliorate the condition of the 
human race. The wide diffusion of 
knowledge is the characteristic of the 
age. The aspects of the moral world 
indicate with encouraging distinct- 
ness, that a new and nobler era in the 
progress of knowledge is opening upon 
mankind. We apply this remark with 
peculiar pride to our own country. 
The literary character of the United 
States is rapidly improving, its eastern 
and northern sections are vieing with 
Europe in the erection and endowment 
of colleges and universities ; and sci- 
ence even in the valley of the west can 
boast her schools and scholars, where 
but a half century ago, unvisited by 
the foot of civilized man, the silence 
of the unbroken wilderness was only 
disturbed by the scream of the pan- 
ther and the yell of the savage. 

‘* And we feel a daring conscious- 
ness—an almost prophetic persuasion, 
that should we add to an indulgence 
in the lofty aims of an imperishable am- 
bition, corresponding vigour and skill 
of effort, this country is destined, at no 
distant period, to rise and take its 
stand among the lettered nations of the 
old world. Religion and science are, 
already, taught in one hundred and 
forty different dialects: hand in hand, 
united in immortal wedlock, they are 
every where extending their empire, 
and multiplying their votaries. The 
collective mind of universal man seems 
to have caught the‘ classic contagion’ 
—and it is diffusing itself with epide- 
mic energy, over sea and land. We 
are aware. however, that the progress 
of knowledge will be opposed. Igno- 
rance, tyranny, and tyrants, have al- 
ways been opposed to light and know- 
ledge: and as Caligula wished to 
destroy the works of Homer, Livy, 
and Virgil, so have these, whether in 
church or in state, aimed at the defeat 
of every essay, calculated to inspire a 
love of liberty, equality, and virtue. 
It is, indeed, to be regretted, that even 
in this age of moral illumination and 
virtuous chivalry, there are the incu- 
rious and the careless, who take no 
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imterest in the improvement and march 
of mind—-and whose only pleasure ap- 
pears to be derived from an ignorance 
of duty. Swayed in the lower ranks 
of society by a love of things present, 
and in the higher by the mania of pre- 
perty, ifthey can only ‘eat, drink, and 
be merry’—if they can hoard wealth, 
count the miser’s gains, and revel in 
luxury, it is.all they care for. These 
haters of knowledge—these contem- 
ners of wisdom—these drudges of ava- 
rice and cupidity, at once the curse 
and the nuisance of society, could 
have seen at Alexandria and at Rome, 
without emotion or a tear, the long 
regretted monuments of genius and 
glory, perish in the flames: + Away 
with your learning,’ is an argument 
with which we are met on every side. 
And this language of Mecca, this 
motto of the Vatican, comes from an 
American, a Christian, the father of a 
group of children, flanking his door 
and yard: some of whom will probably 
go from the gallows to the bar of God, 
or rot in the penitentiary cells of their 
country, for the want of that educa- 
tion, which the meanness of an unna- 
tura} father has murderously withheld 
from the ‘ children of his own bowels !’ 
‘‘In proportion, therefore, to the 
love you bear your children—in pro- 
portion to the ardour with which you 
long for their happiness—by how much 
you desire them to live respectably 
and usefully, and hand their names 
down to posterity, as worthy the bro- 
therhood of man—by so much,will you 
endeavour by day and by night, and 
by all the means in your power, to fur- 
nish their youthful and elastic minds 
with the fundamental principles of a 
good education—of virtue, morality, 
and religion. In this event, natural 
talent will evolye—the intellectual fa- 
culties and moral powers, rooted in 
nature and cherished by art, will be 
brought into successful and beneficial, 
action. If it be asked, then, why we 
contend for education, and how we 
account for its present rapid and in- 
creasing diffusion—we answer—be- 
cause it is essential to human happi- 
ness; it is the declared will of God ; 
and is destined, in many important 
points of view, to harbinger the pro- 
mised era, the concluding epoch of the 
world, when the splendid objects of 
education and religion shall, every 
where, be realized to man. 
** A thousand physical and moral 
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causes are now in successful opera- 
tion, to produce these grand results : 
and the intellectual topographer, in 
casting his eye over the face of the 
earth, can already see, that the first 
and the fondest feelings of the human 
heart, in every civilized nation, are 
co-operating with the designs and ar- 
rangements of Providence, in the ac- 
complisment of heaven’s beneficent 
and unfolding purposes to man. The 
history even of our own times has 
demonstrated, that the telescope is a 
more powerful weapon than the can- 
non; and that knowledge is more tri- 
umphant than arms, in the conquest of 
human pride and passion. The obser- 
vations of the philosopher, as well as 
the notices of Scripture, unite in giv- 
ing assurance to man, that the ulti- 
mate regeneration of his race will de- 
pend upon the operation of principles, 
too sublime and heavenly in their na- 
ture and origin, to derive any lustre 
from the ‘ altar of Hannibal, or the 
victor standard of Scipio Africanus!’ 
It would seem, however, that in the 
moral government of the world, owing 
to the wickedness of man, military 
science is occasionally in providential 
demand ; and the retributive justice of 
heaven employs the evils of war as the 
means of final good to the human fa- 
mily. War, therefore, may be pro- 
ductive of good, as an instrument and 
scourge in the hand of God. Viewed 
in any other light, it is to be deprecated 
as a universal curse; and when the 
purposes of this world’s chastisement 
shall have been effected by it, it shall 
subside for ever. 

‘‘ Let freedom and science, virtue 
and religion, continue their march; 
let the deep rooted and fondly cherish- 
ed principles of civil and religious 
liberty, continue to flourish in this 
country, in the South American re- 
publics, in England, in the German 
empire, and in Greece: and the time 
is not very far remote, when these, and 
the opposing elements of ignorance 
and despotism will meet in some deci- 
sive struggle, or a succession of them, 
and the conflict will be like the meet- 
ing of adverse comets—the shock will 
convulse the world; but it will pre- 
pare the way for its regeneration, at 
the same time—and the fearful ele- 
mental strife will terminate in the 
consummation of the wishes of philan- 
thropy and the hopes of religion ! 

“ Of the union of science and reli- 
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gion, we have, perhaps, already said 
enough. It is the design of the one 
and the other, to improve the condition 
of man, and further his happiness. 
Science will impart more enlarged 
views of the nature, character, and 
operations of the Deity. The vast, 
the stupendous whole of his creation, 
will be presented to the eye of the ob- 
server—and the varieties of the uni- 
verse will, impressively, adumbrate 
the grandeur and the resources of the 
great Father of all. The laws and 
phenomena of nature unfold to the 
eye of science the constant agency of 
the Creator, and present us with a 
thousand proofs of our entire depend- 
ance upan his superior power. Sci- 
ence, by spreading out before us the 
unbounded range of being, affords us 
a corresponding survey of the empire 
of Jehovah ; and without a knowledge 
of the extent of his dominions, it is im- 
possible, rightly, to conceive of his 
character and claims. Science suc- 
cessfully enlarges our views of the 
plans and operations of Providence— 
past, present, and to come —in relation 
to the physical and moral concerns of 
the world. It produces an expansion 
of mind, a liberality of sentiment, a 
generousness of feeling, seldom to be 
met with in any other connexion—in 
reference to the works and ways of 
God, and the opinions and actions of 
men. It induces modesty of under- 
standing, humility of heart—furnishes 
powerful motives to piety, and leads 
to the love and contemplation of the 
Creator—a knowledge of whom, and 
of whose works, constitutes the soul 
and sum of science. The well in- 
structed pupil of religion and science 
walks abroad upon the earth ; he sur- 
veys the works and the wonders of 
created and uncreated nature ; God is 
in all, and all in God; and he listens 
to the lessons of virtue and piety, pub- 
lished by the all-subduing spectacle— 
the blended voice of confederated 
worlds! Such, therefore, is the tran- 
quil grandeur of a well educated 
mind; the whole store house of know- 
Jedge lies at the feet of the Christian 
philosopher—and the fundamental re- 
sources of the human understanding, 
are ever ready to relieve and supply 
him, in every emergence. He must, 
and will, in common with others, be 
subject to the ordinary and allotted 
evils of life—the ills and depressions 
incident to humanity; from these vir- 
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tue itself pleads no exemption ; for 
even, ‘ The olan harp, that heaven’s 
pure breezes fill.’ ‘ must breathe, at 
times, a melancholy strain.’ But in 
every vicissitude of weal or of wo, he 
stands like ocean’s rock, breasting the 
rage of the billow, and the wrath of 
the sky—secure in the possession of a 
good, worthy indeed of the Giver— 
which earth, elements, and fortune, 
are as unable to destroy, as they were 
originally to bestow !"’ 


In another part of the discourse, 
the author informs us that one 
branch of education, intended to be 
pursued in Madison college, is the 
art of agriculture. We are parti- 
cularly pleased to find that this 
branch of human industry, so es- 
sential to the comfortable subsist- 
ence of man, is to be connected 
with an institution, which we hope 
is a young Hercules, arising in the 
west, that will yet acquire such gi- 
gantic strength as to destroy the 
serpents of luxury and effeminacy, 
already entwining themselves 
around the trunks of many of our 
hopeful youth. Why should agra- 
rian pursuits be confined to the 
rustic? Why should not husbandry 
be taught as an art, as well as 
other professions? Besides the 
general utility of this pursuit, does 
not every body know that manual 
labourcontributes to the health and 
vigour of mind as well as body? 
And as athletic exercises merely 
subserve no useful purpose except 
simply to invigorate the faculties, 
let the useful art of husbandry su- 
persede them. To fit their youth 
for war, the ancient Greeks and 
Romans instituted the athlate, in 
which their youth vied with each 
other for the mastery, until the ex- 
ercise was reduced to system, 
taught by experienced masters 
according to established rules, and 
the most skilful and successful of 
the competitors for gymnastic exe 
ercises and military fame received 
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an honorary crown, and in many 
cases were supported with splen- 
dour the remainder of life. Now 
let agriculture be reduced to a 
science, let it be taught im all our 
seminaries, that our youth may be 
taught to till the ground, and thus 


cultivate a knowledge of one of 


the most useful arts, while their 
physical and mental powers are 
strengthened by the labour. Then 
shall they come forth from our 
seats of learning with their minds 
enriched with science, and their 
bodies fitted to endure hardship, 
while the exercise of both may be 
made subservient to the purposes 
of life. 

We give the following extracts 
on the plan and prospects of the 
college over which our author is 
appointed tv preside—-sincerely 
hoping that he may realize that 
patronage and support which is 
essential to ensure success, and 
which, if we may judge from the 
character of this discourse before 
us, he is so justly entitled. 


*“ A few concluding remarks, and 
we have done. Of our infant seminary 
it becomes us to speak with modesty, 
although authorized to indulge in the 
language of hope. As it respects the 
character of Madison college, called, 
by permission, after the venerable ex- 
president Madisen, of Virginia; and 
the principles upon which it is esta- 
blished, we have to remark, that it is 
purely and exclusively a /iterary in- 
stitution ; we do not, we will not, com- 
pound with any thing sectarian or 
selfish. tis true, the institution has 
been established under the patronage 
of the Pittsburgh Annual Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church ; 
and to that enterprising body, as well 
as to other sources, we look for fiscal 
and other aid; but as the authorized 
agent and representative of that body, 
I am instructed to pledge their public 
faith, that the only object we have in 
view, is to promote the interests of re- 
ligion and science, upon broad and 
liberal principles, and upon a plan ex- 
cluding all local, sectional, or party 
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interests. With regard to the course 
of study, and method of instruction, 
adopted 1n this institution, the neces- 
sity of detail is, ina great measure, 
superseded, by the publication of the 
laws of the college, in which is con- 
tained an outline of the system of edu- 
cation intended to be pursued. Our 
observations, therefore, will be gene- 
ral, and of a miscellaneous character. 

** In conducting this seminary, we 
shall adopt no hackneyed original— 
we shall endeavour to disabuse educa- 
tion of some of its errors and defects—. 
we shail scrupulously avail ourselves 
of the best ancient models of instruc- 
tion, as well as of the most judicious 
modern improvements. Some of our 
maxims, not usual in the literary im- 
stitutions of this country, have been 
taken from the Feilenberg, and some 
from the Pestallozzian schools of 
Switzerland. 

** Qurs is properly the inductive— 
the analytic system; for we deem it a 
desideratum in the history of educa- 
tion, that some plan be adopted by the 
teacher, for the purpose of rendering 
the processes of education througbout, 
an intellectual labour, and not a bare 
effort of memory and imitation, with- 
out reflection and analysis. The use 
of words without proper inquiry into 
their meaning, is worse than absolute 
ignorance, for it burdens the mind and 
memory with wares which cannot 
possibly be of any service to the 
learner. 

‘* In the art of instruction, stmplici- 
ty of plan and perspicurty of style are 
of great importance. Nothing can be 
more detrimental to correct habits of 
thinking, than the ‘ Gothic jargon’ of 
indefinite technicalities, too often em- 
ployed by the scientific teacher, with- 
out sense or meaning; and it often 
happens that the pupil 1s longer ascer- 
taining the signification of a single 
barbarous term, than he would have 
been in mastering the whole connex- 
ion in which it is found, had it been 
presented in the language and livery 
of common sense. We have no hesi- 
tation in supposing, that, were the 
sciences disburdened of their present 
unnatural and superfluous nomencla- 
ture, they would be learned much 
more readily, and in nearly half the 
time. This remark applies with pe- 
culiar force, to almost all the natural 
sciences. The evil of which we com- 
plain, leads moreover, in but too many 











»ustances, to pedantry and affectation 
in the teacher, and tosuperficial smart- 
ness and quackery in his pupils. Sen- 
sible teachers charged with the instruc- 
tion of youth in the present state of 
literature, will avoid this evil in the 
best way they can. The maxim of 
Lavoisier is a good one: ‘Tet the 
word produce the idea, and the idea 
be a picture of the fact.” + Ideas first, 
and then words,’ says Rousseau; or 
rather, in the intellectual creations of 
education, the word and the idea 
should co-exist in the mind.—We 
mean, without any sensible interval in 
the order of time. If some method of 
study and instruction could be adopted 
in our schools, by which a thorough 
knowledge of valuable learning could 
be compassed, and at the same time 
abridge the ordinary drudgery of pro- 
tracted voluminous reading and appli- 
cation—a great part of which, in many 
departments of learning, is to little or 
no purpose—it would certainly be de- 
sirable. This, however, appears to be 
impracticable in the present state of 
systematic education , and it remains, 
therefore, for those who are entrusted 
with the instruction of youth, to con- 
duct them by as direct inethods as 
possible, to the attainment of the great 
objects contemplated in a classical, 
liberal education. Even in the inci- 
pient stages of education, the young 
student should be taught to weigh and 
estimate as he proceeds, and attend, at 
least to some extent, to the structure 
and anatomy of language, however 
plain and simple in its forms. No 
student, in our judgment, should be 
put to learning the dead languages, 
without some acquaintance with his 
own; nor should the grammar of any 
Janguage be systematically attempted, 
until the pupil can read it fluently, and 
has some knowledge of its meaning 
and general structure. At a subse- 
quent period, the pupil will much 
more readily acquire a critical know- 
ledge of grammatical construction, 
and will be infinitely more apt to re- 
tain this knowledge, than if acquired 
at an earlier period. We lay it down, 
therefore, as a maxim in education, 
that a general knowledge of language 
ought always to precede grammatical 
analysis. Meanwhile it should not be 
forgotten, either by the teacher or the 
student, that even what is called a 
liberal education, is not intended to 
perfect the learner in the acquisition, 
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either of the languages or the sciences, 
but only to prepare him to instruct 
himself, and finish his education sub- 
sequently. 

**On the subject of discipline and 
incentives to industry and good order 
in this institution, we submit one 
general remark. 

‘* [n those institutions where proper 
attention is not paid to discipline, and 
where instruction is not imparted with 
delight and vigour, instead of an effec- 
tive seminary of learning, we are 
usually presented with an infirmar 
of sickly and debilitated mitds, with- 
out any encouraging marks of intel- 
lectual culture and unfolding genius. 
The micd, like the body, requires 
vigour of discipline, in order to proper 
expansion—both are slow in arriving 
at maturity, and rapid in their decays, 
ubless properl; managed. In this in- 
stitution we intend to govern by fixed 
laws, known to, aud subscribed by the 
students, at the time of matriculating. 
In the administration of these laws, we 
shall be uniform and impartial; and 
we feel confident that authority, influ- 
ence, and courtesy, combined, will 
secure the affection and fidelity of the 
students. We intend to avoid ex- 
tremes. It is not our design to intro- 
duce the ‘ pungent girdle’ of Paschal, 
bu! we shall early and duly apprize 
our students, that they do not enter 
here, nor shall they remain here, to 
play and to sin. Believing that edu- 
cation is important; that its claims 
are paramount; that it tends greatly 
to increase the sum of useful enjoy- 
ment; persuaded that the masters of 
education should dead, instead of fol- 
lowing the minds of those entrusted to 
their care; it shall be our aim and bu- 
siness to create. as far as possible. an 
insatiable thirst for mental accumula- 
tion in all the progressive stages of 
liberal study. 

** As it respects économy, it will only 
be necessary to say, that thoughtless 
expenditure is the ruin of literary in- 
stitutions. We have, therefore, re- 
solved upon reducing it to its mini- 
mum—and we shall make our means 
extend as far, and accomplish as much, 
as possible. We recommend that this 
maxim be most scrupulously adhered 
to, in the fiscal management of the 
college. 

‘* Gentlemen of the board of trustees : 
To you, as the corporation of Madison 
college, we naturally look with confi- 
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dence and peculiar solicitude. Upon 
your wisdom, prudence, and manage- 
ment, the success of the institution 
mainly depends. Having every assu- 
rance of your disposition and ability, 
to govern this infant seat of learning 
judiciously, and render it respectable 
in the judgment of your contempora- 
ries, and in the estimation of posterity 
——wecan only tender you our thanks, 
ask your assistance, and bid you ‘ God 
speed.’ 

** To the gentlemen of the faculty : 
Upon whom will devolve more imme- 
diately the detad/s of collegiate instruc- 
tion—we need not name our expecta- 
tions. Of you, gentlemen, it will be ex- 
pected, that you watch over the morals, 
and budding genius, of those commit- 
ted to your charge, as Aurelia did over 
the infant years of Julius Cesar, oras 
the mother of the Gracchii watched 
over the juvenile hours of her illustri- 
ous sons. To those who have presented 
themselves, on this occasion, as the 
students of Madison college, we can- 
not refrain from offering a few remarks. 

‘‘ Young gentlemen: We shall ex- 
pect from you sobriety and decorum, 
on all occasions. We shall also expect 
in you all a dove of learning. In order 
to this, diligence will be essential ; and 
a well chosen application of your time 
will be imperiously necessary. The 
circle of fashionable levity and dissi- 
pation must be avoided; or you will 
occupy the back ground among your 
fellows, in academic attainments ; and 
the finger of public scorn will be 
pointed at you, as college loungers, as 
literary sluggards, as students of idle 
habits and dwarfish intellects. Let 
not these things be said of you; of 
any who are hereafter to be known 
as the alumni of Madison college. 
Let the present be with you the rival 
of the future. Time hastens on rapid 
wing, and soon your hours are num- 
beredforever. Occupy your moments, 
therefore, as they fly—and prepare 
yourselves for usefulness and for im- 
mortality! Education you will find to 
be a self-rewarding toil. You will be 
introduced to the great and the good 
of every age and every clime. Some 
portions of your study will fill you 
with the love of virtue—and other por- 
tions will teach you to abhor vice, as 
the ruin of vour best interests, and the 
overthrow of your fairest prospects. 
Among the classics you will be called 
upon to study, in this institution, are 


_character- with our own. 


Ovid, Virgil, Livy, Cicero, Horace, 
Lucian, Sallust, Homer, Terrence, 
Tacitus, Quintillan, Longinus, De- 
mosthenes, Herodotus, Xenophon, and 
Thucydides—the most approved clas- 
sics ef Grecian and Roman antiquity, 
ordinarily used in modern seminaries. 
The exceptionable parts of the works 
of these celebrated rnodels of taste and 
composition will be carefully excluded; 
but you will find much io admire, and 
much that is worthy of imitation. Even 
here, you may wander with Homer, 
upon the banks of the Simois and the 
Scamander—you may gaze on the 
beautiful Helen and enraged Achilles. 
The chiefs of Greece and Troy wilt 
engage in mortal combat before you— 
and you will dissolve in tears at the 
meeting of Hector and Andromache. 
Herodotus will introduce you to the 
millions of barbarians, following the 
standard of Xerxes. The brave Leo- 
nidas, and his Spartan band, will dis- 
pute the passage of Thermopylz be- 
fore your eyes. Victory will disgrace 
Persia, and defeat bring glory to 
Greece! Horace and Virgil will intro- 
duce you to the Palatine and Capito- 
lum of Rome; they will conduct you 
along the banks of the Po, adorned on 
either side by the meadows of Man- 
tua—and you shall regale and delight 
yourselves amid the enchanting groves. 
of Umbria! Go on, then, young gen- 
tlemen, and seek a deserved and well 
merited celebrity ; and if you cannot 
reach the summit of Parnassus, linger 
at its foot, and imbibe the streams of 
one and science as they gurgie 

if 

“* On the subject of local facilities 
connected with this college, much 
might be said, but the information is 
accessible elsewhere. Weare aware, 
that distant only about fifty miles, 
there are three other Taiestable insti- 
tutions, in many respects of kindred 
And long 
may they be sustained, and crowded 
with the aspiring youth of our country! 
There is one advantage however, at- 
tending a reasonable multiplication of 
colleges. The localities of habit, ot 
association. of prejudice, and of neigh- 
bourhood. will always bring students 
to one institution, who would never 
go or be sent to another. The result 
is, a larger number of the youth of our 
country are educated—and if they be 
educated, and well educated, we care 
not where nor by whom. The mem- 
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bers of the corporation ofthis institution 
have been selected from four different 
states—a majority of them resident in 
this state, and the remaining number 
in Virginia, Maryland, and Obio. 

‘* The agricultural department is 
exciting considerable interest, and 
students have already entered at the 
distance of several hundred miles. No 
section of the United States is more 
healthy, and the country all around is 
proverbially fine and picturesque. 
Even the site selected affords facilities 
of no ordinary kind: and should the 
principle of association lead any of you 
at this moment to reflect upon the 
Tusculan villas of classic memory— 
the academy, the lyceum, the Alban 
mount, the gardens of Sallust, or even 
the babbling rill that used to sooth 
the ear of Cicero, after the toils of the 
forum—that same principle will direct 
your attention here to the mountain, 
the vale, the plain, the heavens, ‘ and 
the wild cascade with echo undefined ;’ 
in aword, with scenery, all of whose 
diversities are classic 

‘‘ And here, amid the cheerfulness 
of country, solitude, and village com- 
fort, the student will find himself shué 
in with his book and his study—sur- 
rounded by a plain, sensible, and un- 
pretending population, devoted prin- 
cipally to the interests of agriculture 
and manufactures. He will have but 
little to tempt him frem the duties 
and studies assigned him. And like 
the young Agricola at Massilia, he 
can happily blend in the language of 


Tacitus, ‘the refinements of Greece 
with the sober manners of provincial 
economy.’ 

‘* Here, then, may science come and 
fix her throne—and long may it be 
thronged with ardent and aspiring vo- 
taries! and as the muses once com- 
muned with the Aschraen shepherd, 
upon mount Helicon, so may they 
come and commune with the youth 
destined to be instructed here ! 

‘- Friends and patrons of Madison 
college: Let religion, virtue, freedom, 
and literature, be our motto. Religion 
shall always have our fond and first 
regards. To virtue let us consecrate 
the hours of our being. Let the prin- 
ciples and institutions of religious, 
civil, and social freedom, duly balanced 
and rightly proportioned, be cherished 
by vigorous effort, and the plenitude 
of our resources; while literature shall 
extend its mild and improving influ- 
ence over all the hours and move- 
ments of our existence! Thus we 
shall descend to our graves in peace, 
conscious that we have contributed to 
the best means and methods of human 
happiness—and that long before pos- 
terity shall realize the final evolution 
of the plans of Providence, in relation 
to our fallen world, the beacon fires 
we have attempted to kindle, in our 
humble spheres of action, will every 
where be lighted up, upon the conti- 
nents of the earth and the islands of 
the ocean; and shall diffuse their rich 
and mingled radiance over the vast 
map of the nations !” 
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But why do I speak of David 
or St. Paul? They show us but 
imperfectly the way in which God 
is to be sanctified ; after all their 
attainments in spiritual knowledge, 
and all their manifestations vouch- 
safed to them of the majesty and 
holiness of God, they were still 
only as in the outward courts of 
that temple within which his glory 
is enshrined, and were longing ar- 
dently for larger views, and more 
abundant revelations. Would you 
see how the Lord ought to be 
sanctified ? let then the curtain be 
drawn aside, which hides the view 


of the most holy place; let us go 
within the veil ; let us follow the 
enraptured prophet to contemplate 
the visions of God; and what do 
we behold there among the sons of 
light, the pure: spirits of immorta- 
lity? The Lord sitting upon his 
throne, high and lifted up, and his 
train filling the temple; above it 
standing the seraphim, the burning 
ones, each having six wings ; with 
twain covering their faces, as una- 
ble to look upon the brightness 
which surrounded the throne, and 
filled with reverential awe in the 
presence of Get God ; and. with 
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twain covering their feet, to denote 
the depth of their humility, and 
their unworthiness to be employed 
in his service; and with twain fly- 
ing, thus proclaiming their readi- 
ness to obey him. And one crieth 
unto another and saith, Holy, holy, 
holy is the Lord of hosts, the whole 
earth is full of his glory. And is 
it thus, then, ye sons of light, that 
elevated as ye are above the con- 
dition of humanity, uncontaminated 
by sin, unassailed by temptations, 
unredeemed by the blood of the 
eternal Son of the Father—is it 
thus that ye veil your faces before 
the glory of the divine presence, 
and attest your humility, and de- 
clare your obedience, and extol 
the holiness of the Most High? 
What then should be the depth of 
that reverence, and the nature of 
that adoration, with which we, the 
guilty offspring of transgression, 
with subjects for gratitude and love 
which angels feel not, and cannot 
feel, should come nigh unto the 
Lord! When we can say that 
Christ hath loved us, and washed us 
from our sins in his own blood, and 
of enemies and aliens hath made 
us KINGS AND PRIESTS UNTO Gop; 
how should our adoration take, if 
possible, a yet higher tone than 
theirs, and the voices of the sera- 
phim themselves be lost in the 
louder praises of the ransomed and 
ihe redeemed of the Lamb! 
There is, with careless and un- 
reflecting minds, an easy way of 
avoiding all conclusions which tend 
‘o the enforcement of a holy life, 
or to the demand of holy woiship, 
by setting forth the-conditions and 
circumstances of men upon earth. 
** You make no allowance,” it is 
said, ‘‘ for human infirmities and 
the necessarily distracting cares 
and occupations of this world’s 
pursuits, or you would never ex- 
pect that man is to conduct him- 
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self in any respect here as he will 
among the inhabitants of heaven, 
when his views will be enlarged, 
and his faculties refined, and his 
soul purified from the dross of 
earthly contaminations. What re- 
semblance can there be between 
the people of this world, and the 
inbabitants of the world of light ?” 

In reply to such observations we 
would state, that while we admit to 
the full extent the infirmities of hu- 
man nature, and not only acknow- 
ledge but contend that this life is a 
scene of probation, and that, so 
long as we continue upon earth, we 
shall never be pertect like the 
inhabitants of heaven, yet is it in- 
cumbent upon each of us to culti- 
vate as much as possible the spirit 
and the dispositions to be found in 
those pure and peaceful regions : 
and no reasoning, grounded upon 
human infirmities or human trials, 
with a view to qualify the duty 
which we owe to the Almighty, or 
to defend any mode of worship 
which does not sanctify God in 
them that come nigh him, will bear 
the test of fair examination. When 
we hear a good man under the Old 
Testament dispensation, or a true 
Christian in later days, speaking of 
his trials and his weakness, we 
know that his language is consist- 
ent with the purest spirit of devo- 
tion, and the most sincere dedica- 
tion of himself to the service of 
God ; and that while it denotes his 
own deep humility, it implies also 
an ardent aspiration after. views 
more exalted, and affections more 
heavenly, and worship more worthy 
of the Lord; but to plead the mn- 
firmities of our nature, or the con- 
cerns of this life, as an excuse for 
coming nigh to God with cold 
hearts and wandering desires, and 
unhumbled and irreverent disposi- 
tions, is to set aside every conclu- 
sion of sound reason. 
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If we acknowledge the power 
and holiness of the Supreme Being, 
and consider the relation which we 
bear to him, is it possible, we may 
ask, that we can be too devoted in 
our services, too fervent in our 
prayers, too earnest in our praises ? 
The question is not whether our 
hearts can burn with holy love like 
the seraphim, or our lips, like those 
of the prophet, can be touched as 
with a live coal from the altar; but 
whether, upon the plainest princi- 
ples of duty, it is not incumbent 
upon us to summon to the service 
of God all the powers of the mind, 
and to dedicate to him those bodies 
and spirits which are his ? Has God 
said, and that not merely in the 
way of peremptory command, but 
because his holy nature absolutely 
requires it, I will be sanctified in 
them that come nigh me; and are 
we to delude ourselves with the 
notion that the worship of the heart 
is of little moment in his sight. or 
that he will accept of an inferior 
oblation? Whence is it, my bre- 
thren, that the service of our Cre- 
ator, that sacred employment of 
the hallowed courts of the Lord, 
which seems to bring together in 
the common sacrifice of praise and 
thanksgiving the whole family of 
his household, both in heaven and 
in earth, should with so many of us 
amount to little more than a ser- 
vice of compliment, without any 
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as an eagle, so often appears as 
with pinions flagging and broken, 
weak-hearted, spiritless, faint, with 
no tendencies heavenward, no de- 
light in the fellowship of the saints, 
no thirst for divme communica- 
tions, no pleasure in meditation on 
the things of God ; contented, as it 
should seem, to merge the realities 
of the spiritual life in a routine of 
ordinances and forms,in themselves 
a dead letter, if unaccompanied by 
grace and power from on high? 
Whence is it in all cases where 
God is not sanctified in them that 
come nizh him, thatto such persons 
the worship is unblest? Is it not 
because there is wanting the pre- 
paration of the heart? is it not 
because men go to the house of 
God, without having qualified 
themselves to profit by the ordi- 
nance, and especially without seri- 
ous meditation upon the holiness of 
him to whom they profess to offer 
up their petitions 2, Wouldan earth- 
ly potentate consider himself ho- 
noured by the civil professions of 
men, whose whole conduct de- 
clared that they had little respect 
for his person, and little regard for 
his authority? And is it with such 
hollow and unmeaning ceremony 
that we treat him who is the blessed 
and only Potentate, the Creator, 
Preserver, and Judge of the world? 
Can this be the import of the so- 
lemn declaration, J will be sancti- 


exercise of faith, any warmth of fied in them that come nigh me? 


love, any aspirations of affectionate 
desire towards that high and holy 
One, whose name we invoke, and 
to whom we proffer our allegiance? 
Whence is it that the soul, which 
was created in the image of God, 
and which once delighted to con- 
verse with him, and which, when 
refreshed and invigorated by the 
life-giving air, from the mercy seat, 
becomes endowed with new ener- 
gies, and can mount up with wings 


Whether we contemplate the 
character of Almighty God, the 
precepts which he has given for 
our observance, or the example of 
saints and angels; they all urge 
upon us the duty of meeting him in 
the institutions of his worship with 
the deepest reverence, and the 
most active devotion of every fa- 
culty of the soul. May the spirit 
thus inculcated, and thus set before 
us, be universal! in the assemblies 
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of his people! May the ministers 
of Christ present before God no 
other fire than that which they 
have taken from the altar! May 
the people be filled with a due 
sense of his holiness and majesty, 
and come near him by the media- 
tion of his Son, through faith in his 
name, with whose dispositions of 
reverence and godly fear, which 
the visible symbols of his presence 
could not fail to inspire! For be it 
impressed upon every heart which 
is capable of being moved by a 
sense of the divine presence, that 
God marks all the wanderings of 
our minds, and hears every sigh of 
the contrite, and observes every 
heavenward affection, and that 
through the intercession of him 
who made atonement for trans- 
gressors, he reveals his loving 
kindness to them that fear him : on 
these he confers benefits according 
to the sure testimony of his holy 
word, even with prodigality of 
blessing: such is the favour with 
which he regards the spirit of reve- 
rential fear, that the sacred writers 
seem almost at a loss for expres- 
sions to describe it in all its fulness, 
and all its variety of application. 
The secret of the Lord, tiey tell us, 
is with them that fear him. The 
eye of the Lord is upon them that 
fear him: his angel encampeth 
yound about them that fear him: 
the mercy of the Lord is from ever- 
lasting to everlasting wpon them that 
fear him: he will fulfil the desire 
of them that fear him : his salvation 
is nigh them that fear him. Is it 
thus with his people on this earth ? 
What then will be the manifesta- 
tions of his love, when, beholding 
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him in the majesty of his perfec- 
tions, they sanctify him with that 
entire devotion, and those nobler 
ascriptions of praise which belong 
to the world of glory? In this life 
itis needful that we be stimulated 
by motives of fear as well as of 
higher principles : there is the end 
of Nadab and Abihu, to show that 
God is jealous of his honour, and 
will avenge the breach of it: but 
the people of that world have holi- 
ness inscribed upon their hearts. 
To be reminded of his majesty 
they need not, for they ever behold 
him upon his throne : to be remind- 
ed of his purity they need not, for 
in that region all is pure: to be 
told of the relation in which he 
stands to them they need not, for 
this is the subject of their ceaseless 
song ; and his love is in place of 
every lower consideration to sti- 
mulate them to heavenly musings, 
filling them with a delight suited to 
the nobler faculties and capacities 
of their heavenly natures, as they 
walk through the boundless fields 
of their blessed meditations. 

Such too in its nature, though 
lower in degree, is the character 
of our service on earth! May the 
Spirit of that Saviour, by whom 
alone we have the liberty of access 
tu God, purify our minds, and quali- 
fy us to worship him in the beauty 
of holiness ! So may we bow with 
reverence in his holy temple! So 
may we sanctify him in all his or- 
dinances below, till we are trans- 
lated into that place where every 
thought and every feeling is in uni- 
son with his glorious perfections, 
and joy and bliss shall be our por- 
tion for ever. 





INDIAN ARITHMETIC. 


Terr manner of numbering 
eyinces the extreme simplicity of 
their language. We have asked 


of all of the tribes with which we 
have met, numerical terms as far 
as a hundred. In some few the 
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terms are simple as far as ten ; in 
others, six is five one, seven five 
two, and so on. Beyond ten, they 
universally count by the reduplica- 
tion of the tens. This they per- 
form with great dexterity, by a me- 
chanical arithmetic, intricate to ex- 
plain, but readily comprehended by 
the eye. The principal operations 
are bringing the open palms to- 
gether, and then crossing hands, 
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which tells as far as a hundred. 
Some of the tribes are said to be 
perplexed in their attempts to num- 
ber beyond a hundred. When the 
question turned upon any point that 
involved great numbers, we have 
generally heard them avail them- 
selves of an English word, the first, 
we believe, and the most univer- 
sally understood by the savages— 
‘heap ’— Western Review. 


RELIGIOUS AND MISSIGNARY INTELLIGENCE. 
> 
For the Methodist Magazine. 


AN APPENDIX 
To Short Sketches of Revivals of Religion in the Western Country, 


NO. 

Cates Jarvis Taytor and John 
A. Granade, at the commencement of 
the work of God in the great revival 
in the western country which began 
about 1799 in Kentucky and Tennes- 
see, were our two distinguished west- 
ern poets. The spiritual songs written 
by these two holy and evangelical mi- 
nisters, *‘fanned” the sacred flame. 
These songs partook of the spirit of 
the work, and entered into a de- 
scription of it. While Mr. Granade’s 
composition would be sung on the one 
hand, ‘‘See how the Scriptures are 
fulfilling,” &c, we would hear Taylor 
on another subject— 


* Come and taste along with me ; 
The weary pilgrim’s consolation,” &c. 


Again, we would hear sung Mr. Gra- 
nade’s Zion’s light : 
“ Arise, oh Zion! rise and shine ; 
Behold thy light is come ; 
Thy glorious conq’ring King is near, 
To take his exiles home. 
His trumpet’s sounding through the sky 
To set poor captives free ; 
The day of wonder now is come, 
The year of jubilee,” &c. 


While Taylor chanted to the gentler 
muse— 


‘¢ Precious soul, while Jesus calls thee, 
Rise and follow his command ; 
Rise and leave your sin and folly, 
Fly to Christ, the sinner’s friend. 
Hear his heralds loudly sounding, 
Free salvation in his name. 
Pard’ning grace and love abounding 
Through the merits of the Lamb,” &c. 


The people among whom this great 


I. 


work of God was carried on partook of 
a martial spirit. They were in pos- 
session of a country by the valour of 
their arms, and their military achieve- 
ments. Hence Granade sung, 


“« Ye soldiers of Jesus, pray stand to your 
arms, 
Prepare for the battle, the gospel alarms ; 
The trumpets are sounding, come, soldiers, 
and see 
The standard and colours of sweet liber- 
ty,” &c. 
Taylor— 
“ Hark ! brethren, don’t you hearthe sound * 
The martial trumpets now are blowing ; 
Men in orders listing round, 
And soldiers to the standard flowing. 
Bounty offer’d. jov and peace; 
To every soldier this is given: 
When from toils and war they cease, 
A mansion bright, prepared in heaven.” 


As their songs have been compiled 
into various collections, they will be 
known by my selecting the first line, 
or first verse, and may be referred to. 

I will now give what has been 
called the poesy of each. 

GRANADE’S ZION TRAVELLER. 
*¢ Ye weary. heavy laden’d souls, 
Who are oppressed sore ; 
Ye travellers through the wilderness 
To Canaan's peaceful shore ; 
Through chilling winds and beating 
rains, 
The waters deep and cold, 
And enemies surrounding you-- 
Take courage and be bold,” &c, 


-Taylor— 
*¢ While sorrows encompass me round, 
And endless distresses | see, 
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Astonish’d I cry, Can a mortal be found, 
That’s surrounded with troubles like me? 
Few hours of peace I enjoy, 
And these are succeeded by pain : 
If a moment of praising of God I employ, 
{ have hours and days to complain,” 
&c.* 


It is true, that the compositions of 
our poets will not bear severe criti- 
cism; nor will they be prized by the 
classic scholar, for that polish of style, 
attributed to poets renowned by fame. 
But if Ossian could sing to the *‘whist- 
ling wind,’ and echo to the “ craggy 
rock,” our poets, elevated by a loftier 
theme, sung the Redeemer’s grace in 
the wilderness, where all nature was 
called to sing his praise! It was well 
it was so; no other composition of po- 
etry suited the taste of these people so 
well: and public approbation has giv- 
en its full sanction to them; as they 
have been read, sung, and prized, by 
all classes of Christians, throughout 
the United States. 

The names of these two poets have 
at length come up in remembrance 
before us. In order tosnatch the me- 
mory of the one (Mr. Granade) from 
oblivion, the writer did in September 
last (1827) address the Tennessee con- 
ference on the subject, and with a 


* The writer of this ;nemoir published, in 
1810, a collection of spiritual songs. !t had 
an extensive circulation. in 1815, at the 
close of the war, such was the demand for 
the work, that it was enlarged, and three 
thousand copies published, called + The 
Pilgrim Songster.” This Songster has been 
new modelled, and republished in Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore, and it is believed in 
New-York also. The songs were principally 
those of Messrs. Granade and Taylor. One 
particularly, written by Mr. Tavlor for the 
writer of this memoir, describing his youth. 
ful Christian experience, the first line of 
which is, ‘‘ Llove my blessed Saviour; I feel 
Pm in his favour.” &c. This detected the 
republication, although the compilers neg- 
lected to give credit to the proper authors ; 
yet ! rejoice in the republication of the songs, 
as [ trust they have done much good. Whe 
most of these songs had been * mutilated,” 
or so * garbled,” as to bear but little resem 
blance to the originals, until corrected from 
the originals for the ** Songster.” 

Such has again been the demand for these 
songs, that the writer has revised the whole 
work. and presented it to a nee ty brother, 
for republication for his uwn use. This will 
be no intrusion on our book concern. Had 


it occurred to the -vriter’s mind, it would 
have been presented to our agents; if ac- 
ceptable, it will be again revised and placed 
at their disposal. 
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farther view of rousing the attention 
of our fathers of that conference to 
give us a continuation of short sketch- 
es, &c, of the great revival of the west, 
which took its first rise on the boun- 
dary lines of Kentucky and Tennessee. 
It is hoped that this humble request 
will be attended to. 

Several years have elapsed, since 
the writer determined to sketch some 
account of our western poet, Mr. C. 
J. Taylor, and give some brief account 
of this amiable man and pious Chris- 
tian minister; but, strange to tell, 
though long acquainted, and he hav- 
ing coufided to the writer his papers 
at his death; to him, his wife, chil- 
dren, and friends generally, brother 
Taylor appeared to be a Melchisedec! 
No one could inform me for a consi- 
derahle length of time what state in 
the Union he claimed as his native 
state! This was not an intentional 
omission on his part; I only mention 
it as characteristic of the singular turn 
of this good man. Having at length, 
in 1827, got a clue, the writer was led 
to examine his papers, and found that 
he had corresponded with his friends 
in St Mary’s county, Maryland, where 
I have understood he was born. This 
correspondence led me into the spirit 
of the man: he was naturally gloomy ; 
yet at times possessed a great flow of 
spirits He endeavoured therefore to 
throw off a recollection of events cal- 
culated to depress his spirits. When 
his mind was drawn to the remem- 
brance of childhood, his reflections on 
life gave a melancholy turn to his 
mind. Death, judgment, and eterni- 
ty. &c, were subjects that rested with 
awful weight upon his mind. 

About the year 1806, he writes to 
his cousin, Mr. Jenefer Taylor, of St. 
Mary’s county, Maryland, ‘I only re- 
collect you as a child; and vou remem- 
ber me as a young man. But our 
situations are materially changed.— 
You are now in the meridian of life ; 
busied in its pursuits, and (perhaps) 
pleased with its prospects; while I am 
travelling down its declivity towards 
its close, admonished by gray hairs 
and wrinkles, that I must shortly en- 
ter by the gate of death into a world 
unknown, where the greater part of 
my former acquaintance and relations 
are gone.” 

In another letter of about the same 
date, (as I suppose,) he writes to his 
cousin, Mr. William Evans, (I pre- 

















sume of the same county, but no date 
or direction given,) ‘‘ Should you re- 
ceive these lines, they may bring to 
your recollection that there was a per- 
son called Caleb Jarvis Taylor, who 
had the honour of being related to 
you, and frequently the pleasure of 
your company. The honour he still 
retains, but the pleasure is now cir- 
cumstantially denied. I soinetimes 
indeed, in an hour of seclusion from 
the world’s affairs, imagine myself a 
welcome visitant at your house, or 
accompany you in your little excur- 
sions of fishing, fowling, &c, and tall 
to you of our former past times, till 
reason represses the airy flights of 
fancy, and tells me that I am yet in 
Kentucky, and may probably never 
pass its bounds. Should we now meet 
accidentally, I suppose we should 
scarcely recollect each other,—for | 
am told that time has improved your 
person, while her rude hand has been 
by no means favourable to mine— 
having bowed my head somewhat 
lower than nature had placed it, and 
strowed upon it the honours of age 
pretty liberally. A late corpulency 
has indeed prevented the existence of 
many wrinkles; but this is, upon the 
whole, of no great advantage, as it has 
loaded my limbs with about fifty weight 
of useless or superfluous flesh Iam 
also informed that you have a wife, and 
have in her proved the truth of Solo- 
mon’s assertion, ‘* That he who find- 
etha wife, findeth a good thing.’’ They 
say yours is handsome, sensible, and 
virtuous; an assembly of qualifica- 
tions which seldom meet in the same 
person. I have also a wife, and though 
she may not possess the above quali- 
ties in as great a degree of perfection 
as yours, yet I suppose she is far bet- 
ter than I deserve. 

‘*— am too busily engaged in pro- 
curing a sufficient support for my 
family, to spend time in visiting the 
land of my nativity, though, like most 
old men, it gives me pleasure to think 
on it, and my few surviving friends 
which are yet its inhabitants.” 

In September last, (1827,) brother 
Joshua Jones, a local preacher, in- 
formed the writer, that be resided in 
the neighbourhood of brother Taylor 
for several years ;—that brother Tay- 
lor was born in St. Mary’s county, 
‘Maryland; that he became acquaint- 
ed with him in 178i1;—that he was 
then «bout 18 years of age, and was a 
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very moral youth, and of steady ha- 
bits ;—that he embraced religion while 
he resided in Washington’s Bottom, 
near a place called Perrypolis, in 
Virginia or Pennsylvania. 

The next correct account I have of 
brother Taylor, is from old brother 
Moses Ellsworth, from near Morgan- 
town, Virginia. In 1827, while tra- 
velling through Ohio, I fell in with 
this old brother, who repeated some 
of brother Tavlor’s composition. I 
requested him to reduce it to writing 
for me; he did so, making this re- 
mark: ‘I will inform you, that bro- 
ther Taylor wrote this more than 35 
years ago. He was then a schoolmas- 
ter near Morgantown, Virginia. Union 
is in Pennsylvania. He was then 
young.— Yours, 

‘* Moses ELtsworru.” 

The following is the witty effusion 
of our poet’s mind, sent to the friends 
at Uniontown, (then Beasontown,) 
Pennsylvania, as an excuse for not 
visiting them. This would not have 
been worthy of notice, were it not 
that it has some connexion with other 
cases. 


When you this dialogue shall see, 
Perhaps, vou’ll smile and think of me, 
*Tis none of my concern-- 
But a few years, perhaps, may teach, 
That you are not yet out of reach 
Of Satan’s subtle arm. 


As Burton, kind, a caution sent 
To Banning, as he preaching went, 
He thought him quite uncivil, 
Because he wish’d him to beware, 
And as he travelli’d still take care 

Of the white Virginia devil. 
But now, alas! we see him tied 

By apron strings unto the bed; 

Contracted now his sphere. 
From wood pile unto fire place 
He joes along, with smiling face ; 

is text is now, * my dear.” 


That once illustrious Callahan, 

That fear’d not devil, no, nor man, 
Has felt the marriage fever ; 

A geutle fair hangs on his arm— 

Thus he cries out, caught by the charm, 
*: Circuit—farewell—for ever !” 


Murphy, a man for Jesus bold, 
Does sinners and the devil scold, 
And bids them turn or die; 
But soon the fair attract his mind ; 
He soon applies, and finds them kind, 
And throws his preaching by! 


The strongest need a double guard, 
And men like Paul, it’s to be fear’d, 
Are in our day uncommon ; 
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Who think it lawful for to wed, 
Yet act as though they thought it good 
Never to touch a woman. 


But lest you should retort on me, 
Pll shortly throw my pen away, 
And no more touch the matter. 
Excuse your friend’s impertinence, 
His blunders, and his want of sense ; 
And when you write, don’t flatter. 


Should you a leisure moment find, 
To favour me witi a few lines, 
I'd thankfully receive them. 
T love the preachers, and the friends, 
And hope to meet them in the end, 
Where | no more shal) leave them. 


Give my respects to brother Bonham, 

Fo Hill, Peck, Chambers, and Stoneman, 
To brother Matthews too ; 

Fo brothers Cook and Connoway ; 

I hope they all for ine will pray, 
That Christ may bring me through. 


I should have been at Uniontown, [Beazon- 
But some have brought the tidings town, ; 
It was not safe to come; 
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And lest the nasty little pox [small pox] 
Should chance to catch the poor old fox, 
I thought I’d stay at home. 


The next place, that [ find any cor- 
rect account of brother Taylor, is in 
Mason county, Kentucky. From the 
papers left in my charge at his death, 
I find a journal exhibiting the exer- 
cises of a pious and unusually devo- 
tional mind, yet overwhelmed with 
gloom and great depression of spirits. 
His journal extends from May to De- 
cember, 1795; of course he was an 
early emigrant to the west. Here he 
taught school and married, and about 
1807 removed to Campbell county, 
and settled onafarm. He wrote many 
pvems from this place, which he styled 
the Solitary Hills. 


THEOPHILUS ARMINIUS. 
Newport, Ky., Jan 7, 1828 
(To be continued.) 


STATE OF THE MISSIONS UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


Grand River Mission —Extract of 
a letter from the Rev. Jos. Messmore, 
dated March 4, 1828: * As it respects 
the schools on this mission, I can say, 
without exaggeration, that they are 
prospering beyond my expectations. 
The school at the Upper Mohawk, or 
Davisville, numbers at present twen- 
ty-five scholars, whose proficiency in 
learning is as follows :—Number who 

Cypher, write, and read in the 

English Reader, 

Write, and read in do. 

Read in the Testament, 1 

Spell in four syllables, 

In the alphabet, 

“The school at the Salt Springs 
numbers thirty-five, and continues in 
a state of uninterrupted prosperity. 
The scholars are making very consi- 
derable advances in literature, as will 
be seen by consulting the following 
table : 


No. in the reading class, 2 
Spelling class, four syllables, 6 
do. do. two do. 9 
do. do. monosyllables, 3 
do. a, b, abs, 10 
In the alphabet, 4 


“©The number of scholars in the 
schools is not only increasing, but 
they are also making very great im- 

rovements in their manners and ha- 

its. 


They punctually attend the 





sabbath schools which are regularly 
kept at both mission houses; and it 
seldom or never happens that they are 
unnecessarily absent from the house 
of prayer, in the time of public wor- 
ship. The members of the societies 
are dwelling together in much harmo- 
ny and love, and the work of God is 
prospering generally among the na- 
tives in a most powerful and interest- 
ing manner. 

‘+ Since the year commenced, there 
have been forty-seven Indians and 
eight whites added to the society— 
among whom are found some of the 
most respectable chiefs belonging to 
the Mohawk, Tuscarora, and Cayuga 
stations. One of the most efficient in- 
struments that God has used in car- 
rying on this glorious work among 
this once forsaken people, is a young 
man by the name cf Dockstrider, son 
of a very respectable Cayuga chief. 
He experienced religion last June, at 
a camp meeting held in Hawborough, 
and since his conversion his exertions 
in behalf of his own nation and others, 
have been unintermitted, and have 
been crowned with abundant success. 
He is a person of an excellent genius, 
can read almost any composition in 
his own or in the Mohawk tongue, 
fluently, and expresses himself on any 
subject with a great deal of eyse and 

















eloquence; and such is the energy and 
seriousness with which he speaks, that 
his public as well as his private ap- 
peals are almost irresistible. | His zeal 
hardly has bounds. Some weeks he 
has an appointment every night, be- 
sides visiting from house to house. and 
talking and praying with the most he 
sees. Inshort, I look upon him tobe 
one of the brightest luminaries that the 
Head of the church has raised up 
among the natives to bear witness to 
the truth in this western world.” 

Credit Mission.— Extract of a letter 
from the Rev. James Richardson, da- 
ted March 15, 1828: ‘Since my last 
communication to you nothing very 
special has transpired in the mission at 
this place, except it be the conversion 
and addition to the. church of eight 
natives of the Chipeway nation, who 
professed their faith in Christ, and 
were baptized at our last quarterly 
meeting. Most of these are the fruits 
of a mission of three of our Indian 
brethren, who were sent by brother 
Case to carry the ‘ glad tidings of great 
joy’ to their unconverted countrymen 
in the neighbourhood of the river Sau- 
ble and Muncy town. The Indians in 
this neighbourhood have all, excepting 
one or two individuals, embraced 
Christianity, we cannot, therefore, re- 
ceive any increase of converts but 
only of those who are brought in from 
a p Beinn by means of missionary 
visits from their brethren here, or of 
the children as they come to adult age. 
Several such visits have been made 
this winter to the west and north, and 
we have reason to believe they have 
been very beneficial. 

“IT have the pleasure of informing 
you that the Indians here under my 
charge continue steadfast in their pro- 
fession and enjoyment of religion, and 
they walk worthy of their high calling 
and privileges. I think they are ex- 
amples to others in all godliness and 
honesty. Humble, meek, patient and 
loving Christians, with perhaps only 
one or two exceptions. 

“One of our Indian sisters named 
Polly Ryckman, departed this life last 
week, in the triumphs of faith in her 
blessed Redeemer. She was one of 
those who embraced Christianity 
among the first at the Grand river, 
about three years ago; and although 
before her conversion she was remark- 
able, even among the Indians, for her 
drunkenness and vice, yet since that 
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time she has been as remarkable for 
her piety and faithfulness. As death 
approached she continued to rejoice, 
raising and clapping her hands and 
praising and blessing God. And we 
have every reason to believe she adds 
one more to the number of those who 
have washed their robes and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb, 
and who are gone to join the song of 
the redeemed around the throne of 
the Eternal, by means of the missiona- 
ry exertions of our church among the 
long neglected aborigines of our con- 
tinent. Let the friends of missions 
rejoice in the glorious prospect which 
lies before them, and continue their 
united exertions for the salvation of 
those thousands of our wilderness who 
must come to the knowledge of *‘ the 
only true God and Jesus Christ whom 
he has sent,’ or perish eternally. 

‘*Qur schools here continue to 
prosper. In the boys’ school there are 
thirty-five under instruction, six of 
whom are in arithmetic, thirteen im 
writing, six reading in the English 
Reader and studying the dictiouary, 
and eleven of the others read in the 
New Testament. These all spell re- 
markably well out of the book. There 
are twenty-eight females in the girls’ 
school, three of whom are in arithme- 
tic, three in the English Reader, and 
six others in the New Testament. 
They improve fast in knitting, sew- 
ing, &c 

*¢ Our prospects are flattering, and 
from this nursery we hope to see seve- 
ral, both male and female, become 
useful and ornamental members of 
civil and religious society.” 

Mission at the Muncy towns, on the 
river Thames, U. C.—Extract of a 
letter from the Rev. J. Ryerson, dated 
March 9, 1828: * The 22d of January 
I again visited the Muncy mission. 1 
arrived there on Tuesday, about eight 
o'clock, and remained during the 
night with brother Case, the teacher 
of the school. On Wednesday morn- 
ing, accompanied by brother Harris, 
I went to visit some of the natives in 
their wigwams, and spent the fore part 
of the day in travelling from one hut 
to another, praying with, and giving 
the inhabitants such religious instruc- 
tion as I was capable of. They were 
generally anxious to hear, and some 
of them were evidently under the in- 
fluence of awakening grace. Those 
who have experienced a change, re- 
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main faithful, and give very promising 
evidences of becoming useful members 
of community. At two o’clock p.m. 
we returned to the mission house, and 
heard the children recite their lessons, 
and also examined specimens of their 
writing. The improvements they are 
making in these respects are very fa- 
vourable; and it is very certain that 
the prospects, both with regard to the 
school and congregation, are far more 
favourable than what they have ever 
been before. Three weeks after this, 
brother Harris met me on Talbot 
Street, as I was returning from the 
west, and informed me, ‘ that since my 
visit there, the number of scholars had 
trebled. So much had the school in- 
creased, that they had no room to ac- 
commodate any more; and, should 
there be any additional applications 
for admission into the school, (except 
there was an additional house built.) 
they would have to be rejected.’ 

‘* On my route round, I also passed 
through the Wyandot settlement of 
Indians, between Sauvage and Mal- 
den. One or two circumstances had 
transpired, with respect to the Indians 
of this place, previous to my visiting 
them the last time, which I beg the 
indulgence of mentioning. The Ro- 
man Catholic priest of Sauvage had 
called together the principal chiefs, 
and proposed to build them a house, 
send them a missionary, &c, provided 
they would lease him a certain tract 
of their land for the building, &c, &c. 
The Indians, being very anxious to 
have a school among them, that they 
might learn to read and write, like 
their brethren at Sandusky, after hav- 
ing had a council on the subject, very 
generally concluded, (even our friends 
also,) to accept of the offer, not 
dreaming that this would interfere 
with their religious privileges, or pre- 
vent them from worshipping God in 
the way they thought proper. But 
some Protestant friends, living near 
the place, and knowing it was a de- 
vised plan between the priest and his 
bishop, for the purpose of expelling us 
from the place, and also to secure to 
themselves the two hundred dollars 
that government gives annually for 
the instruction of this tribe, interfered, 
—explained the thing to the Indians, 
and persuaded them to defer giving a 
reply until I arrived, and if we could 
do nothing for them, they might then 
determine as they thought proper. On 
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being informed of the state of things. 
and atthe same time being warmly 
solicited by the preacher and people 
to do something, if possible, for them, 
the conflicting feelings of my mind, for 
a time, were indescribable. On the 
one hand, I knew the expenditures of 
the Missionary society considerably 
exceeded its funds. On the other 
hand, I thought, Shall we give up 
these promising plants of Zion, that 
have been thus far reared in the fruit- 
ful soil of an orthodox church, to be 
trampled under foot by the partisans 
of Antichrist? No, reverend sir, I 
thought, this cannot, this must not be ; 
and afier having deliberated and ad- 
vised with my colleagues on the sub- 
ject, I resolved on trying to put a 
school in operation, and also. that I 
would use every means in my power 
to increase the Missionary society’s 
funds, and then, if they did not afford 
me assistance, I would defray the ex- 
penses myself. Accordingly, plans 
were concerted for commencing the 
school. I was informed, that a house 
could be procured with little or no ex- 
pense, that would answer for the pre- 
sent. The person we concluded to 
employ asa teacher, is a young man 
by the name of M’Gee, who is well 
qualified for that situation,.and who 
received his religious and literary ad- 
vantages through the instrumentality 
of the Sandusky mission. After hav- 
ing made these arrangements, I left 
the whole in the hands of brother Sto- 
ney, (the preacher on the circuit.) 
and brother Gesty, (a friend living 
near the place,) for the purpose of 
having them carried into execution. 
I have not heard from them since,”’ 
Mobile Mission.—Extract of a let- 
ter from the Rev. Thomas Burpo, da- 
ted March 3, 1828: ** I commenced 
my labours on the first sabbath in 
January, and have continued them 
ever since. I am truly gratified to see 
the number that attend church: three 
times on the Lord’s day we generally 
have large and attentive congrega- 
tions. Seriousness is often seen upon 
many countenances, and not unfre- 
uently under the administration of 
the word, the hearts of some are touch- 
ed, while tears of penitence are seen 
to flow down their cheeks, bespeaking 
to us that our labour is not in vain. 
We have our class meetings weekly, 
and I can truly say they have been 
blessed in a peculiar manner. Such 
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is the interest felt in those meetings 
by the members of the society, that 
they appear to be impatient for the 
evening to arrive, when they almost 
unanimously meet, looking with anx- 
ious desire and fervent prayer for a 
rich and heavenly repast ; and thanks 
be to God, we are not often disappoint- 
ed. Our first quarterly meeting was 
held on the second Saturday and Sun- 
day in February. The congregation 
was unusually large. The sacrament 
was adinini-tered to a great number 
of communicants. It was truly, for 
this place. a pleasing scene to see every 
thing like sectarian feeling laid aside, 
while Christians of different denomi 
nations surrounded the board of the 
Lord, meekly kneeling on their knees, 
and there receiving those sacred em- 
blems of the broken body and shed 
blood of the Lord Jesus Christ. The 
prospect of religion wears a more fa- 
vourable aspect in this place than it 
has at any former period. There have 
been considerable accessions to the 
church recently, some of whom are 
young men of promising talents.” 
Red Hook Mission.—Extract of a 
letter from the Rev. J. B Matthias, 
dated March 25, 1828: * Upon my 
return from conference to Rhinebeck, 
the place in which | reside, Mrs. Gar- 
rettson very kindly gave me letters of 
introduction to several persons of dis- 
tinction, within ‘he bounds of the mis- 
sion, through whose influence I ob- 
tained immediate access to the people. 
I went on striving to do what good I 
could, although in indifferent health. 
I was not without some opposition. 
As soon as I began to unfold the ban- 
ner of truth, and to make advances 
upon the dominions of Satan. he be- 
cane alarmed. A company of Deists, 
in the vicinity of Red Hook, appointed 
one of their number to give a lecture 
on Deiem, in the school house where 
I was in the habit of preaching. This 
raised a party against them; the door 
was locked upon them; they broke it 
open and admitted their speaker. The 
trustees of the school house arrested 
the ring leader, and fined him five dol- 
lars. This crea‘ed agreat excitement 
among the Deists; they mustered 
their forces, called a school meeting, 
and succeeded in passing a vote, that 
the school house should not be appro- 
priated to holding any religious meet- 
ings whatever. J, io course, was shut 
out. My friends, however, soon ob- 


tained a house in the neighbourhood 
to preach in, where I have a good 
congregation, and am encouraged in 
my labours by some of the first fami- 
lies in the place. Deism, I rejoice to 
say, has become more unpopular than 
ever. I believe I am the first Metho- 
dist preacher who has preached in this 
lace 

** My bodily afflictions were so great 
that at times I could scarcely sit on 
iny horse. I made out, notwithstand- 
ing, to preach three times on the sab- 
bath through the summer, and rested 
during the week, so that I could not 
extend the mission as much as I de- 
sired. Butin the fall, my health being 
much improved, I began to extend the 
sphere of my labours, and obtained an 
appointment in Germantown, where ] 
have a large congregation, and like- 
wise in Claremont. 

‘“ There is a village within the 
bounds of my mission. in which I had 


a great desire to establish an appoint-. 


ment. I at length succeeded, through 
the influence of some gentlemen, in 
preaching once in the academy. When 
I came round again, I found it was 
closed against me. I applied to the 
minister of the place to have the doors 
opened for me, but he declined having 
any thing to do with it, saving, that 
there were objections to mv preaching 
there. When I came again to the 
place, I applied for the use of the dis- 
trict school house—this also was de- 
nied me. By this time the people got 
information of the manner in which ] 
had been treated, and soon provided 
me a place, in which I have regularly 
a large congregation. 

‘© The badness of the roads and the 
weather, this winter, have been some- 
what against me. There are, however. 
some awakenings among us. One has 
obtained religion and joined the 
church. Several individuals of dis- 
tinction, in this mission, have kindly 
received and entertained me, and 
aided me with their influence. I can- 
not deny myself the pleasure of men- 
tioning the names of some of them :— 
Mr. T——, of Rhinebeck; captain 
Brown, of Red Hook; Mrs. Montgo- 
mery, Mr. Parks, Mr. R. L. L : 
Mr. Tenbrook. Dr. Broadhead «nd 
family. and Mr. H.C I have col- 
lected for the Missionary Soc. $63 93: 
from a lady in Red Hook, to make me 
a life subscriber of the Missionary So- 
ciety, $20.” 
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Tue Rev. B. Sillick, in a letter da- 
ted Pittsfield, Mass., March 18, 1828, 
says,—** We have received on trial 
since conference two hundred and ten, 
the most of whom bid fair for useful- 
ness in the church and for glory. To 
every society on this circuit more or 
less have been added. Our prospects 
are very flattering : sianers are com- 
ing te God, both the old and the young 

rofessors of religion are pressing after 
all that miad that was in Christ Jesus.” 

Extract of a letter from the Rev. J 
J. Emmes, dated Bytown. U. Canada, 
March 12, 1828: -* I would announce 
to the friends of Zion what the great 
Head of the church is doing for us in 
this northern region. Those who are 
acquainted with this isolated place 
willsurely render the tribute of praise 
in behalf of this people, when they 
learn that the good Lord is converting 
sinners in this place. In Clarendon, 
sixty miles up the Attawa from Hull, 
a good work has been going on this 
winter, and a society of more than 
twenty members has been coll+cted, 
principally through the instrumentali- 
ty of a local preacher and an exhorter. 
This is a new settlement, settled 
mostly by emigrants from Ireland.” 

Christianburg Circuit, Va.— Ex- 
tract of a letter from the Rev. J. A. 
Gere, dated March 24, 1828: «* God 
has been our trust, and he has tri- 
umphed gloriously. Our little circuit 
has been visited in power, and at some 
of our appointments, prospects are 
now more favourable than ever. It is 
thought, that with prosperity, another 
year will easily enlarge it to four 
weeks’ labour. More than one hun- 
dred and sixty have been received into 
society, the most of whom profess to 
have received the forgiveness of sins; 
and after allowing for deaths, remo- 
vals, and apostasy, we have a net in- 
crease of more than one hundred and 
forty. To God alone be all the glory.” 
About fifty had been added to the so- 
ciety on the station.” 

Genesee District.—Extract of a 
letter from the Rev. A. Abell, dated 
March 20, 1828: ‘*We have some 
good times on Genesee district. When 
1 was at Newtown a few weeks ago, 
the gracious work which commenced 
there some months since was still pro- 
gressing, especially in the: village. 

“ Measures are taking to erect a 
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house, in the village of Newtown, tc 
be dedicated to the worship of the 
Most High. The Lord has done great 
things on Bath circuit. Some weeks 
ago, the preachers informed me that 
they had received into society, since 
conference, upwards of two hundred 
and thirty persons. The gracious 
work was still progressing. The 
preachers were in good spirits, con- 
tinuing, as they had done all the year, 
to labour with much zeal and success 
for the salvation of souls. 

‘The state of things at Rochester 
continues good, and prospects are very 
flattering. A second society is soon 
to be organized, according to law, with 
a view to erect auother house of wor- 
ship. The present house frequently 
will not hold near all who assemble 
for preaching and for prayer meetings. 

* When I was last on Nunda cir- 
cuit, the good and glorious work was 
still. advancing in a powerful and en- 
couraging manner. In the little vil- 
lage, where at present my home is 
located, (Lima.) and in several neigh- 
bourhoods around, there has been a 
very cheering work of grace going on, 
for more than two months past. From 
what I lave been able to ascertain, I 
judge that about seventy have professed 
to be subjects of a gracious change.”’ 

The Rev. Thomas R. Ruckle, in a 
letter dated Barnesville, Ohio, March 
19, 1828, states, that a powerful work 
is going forward on that circuit, which 
commenced at a sacramental occa- 
sion. He says that upwards of three 
hundred have been received on trial 
since last conference. 

Wiscasset, Maine.—Since issuing 
the number, (says the Wiscasset Citi- 
zen,)in which we noticed the revival 
in this place, it has been extended 
through every age, rank, and sect. 
There are from one to three well at- 
tended meetings every evening, and 
frequently one during some part of 
the day. either by the Congregation- 
alist, Baptist, or Methodist societies, 
or by a union of all; and it gives us 
pleasure to state, that we have wit- 
nessed nothing of the asperity or bit- 
terness of sectarian prejudices. The 
several officiating clergvmen and el- 
ders appear to view each other as 
fellow labourers in the same vineyard ; 
a fact highly creditable to their cha. 
racters as men and as Christians, 





















































Mount Pleasant Circait.—The Rev. 
II. Bartlett, under date of March 29, 
1828, writes, that a glorious work of 
reformation is extending on this cir- 
cuit. He states that fifiy-six have 
been received as probationers within 
a short time. ‘ Within three. years 
two churches have been erected ; and 
a parsonage with four acres of land 
purchased, situated in Mt. Pleasant, 
which I have found the ,ear past no 
small accommodation. Let this be 
done in all our circuits, and it ill re- 
move from us many difficulties that we 
now labour under.” 

Stroudsburg, Penn.—We are fa- 
voured with the gratifying :nteliigence 
contained 1n a letter from the Rev. J. 
Hevener, dated the 23d March, 1828, 
that the work of the Lord is prosper- 
ing glonously on this circuit. This 
circuit, in and about which so exten- 
sive a field of labour is opening to 
those who proclaim the glad tidings of 
salvation, has been organized about 
eight months. The great difficulties 
which are always to be encountered 
in the formation of new circuits, have, 
in this instance, been fearlessly met, 
and successfull, overcome. There are 
eleven classes, thirty-five preaching 
appointments, and nearly one hundred 
and fifty members, one hundred and 
twenty-three of whom have joined the 
circuit since its organization. 

Rev. Benj. R. Hoyt writes from 
Dover, N. H., that the recent conver. 
sion of twenty souls and their addition 
to the church, have animated the 
hearts of Christians in that place, and 
led them to hope for still better things. 

Rev. E. F. Newell, of Bethel, Me.. 
writes, ‘“* Thanks be to God, we are 
not left desolate on Bethel circuit. 
Scores have already burst the chains 
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of guilt, and come into the glorious 
liberty of the children of . The 
work is spreading; truth prevails. 
May righteousness and truth fill the 
world. Our prayer is, Thy kingdom 
come, thy will be done.”’ 

Rev. Jos. Ireson, of Hebron, Con., 
under date ot March 19, 1828, writes, 
**The Lord has been carrying on a 
gracious work in Hebron since the 
commencement of the present year. 
A number have found Jesus to the joy 
of their hearts, and still the prospect 
is flattering. Perhaps I may give you 

more particular account of it.” 

The following shows the practical 
effects of the work of grace on the 
heart :—*: | have just arrived in my 
circuit. from our late conferenee, and 
am now at the house of my old friend, 
John Stockdale. of Madison county, 
Virginia. Brother Stockdale has long 
since manifested an anxious sulicitude 
for the civilization and salvation, not 
only of the poor and unenlightened 
part of our own people, but especially 
of the Indian tribes of this continent ; 
and for this purpose he has often and 
freely contributed his money. But 
not satisfied with what he has done, he 
wishes to do more; and as he thinks 
that the Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church is well 
calculated to accomplish this great 
and glorious object, he therefore re- 
quests me to inform you, that he wishes 
to be one of the ninety persons, as 
proposed by an ‘Old Methodist’ of 
Tennessee, to pay one hundred dollars 
into the treasury of the Missionary 
Society. And he farther states, that 
if the number propused should not be 
made up, he will nevertheless send on 
hishundred dollars to you in thecourse 
of this year. J. C. BALLeEv.” 
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From the Minutes publisi 


ied at Cincinnati for 1827. 


DECEASED PREACHERS. 


Henry Knapp. He was born at 
Saratoga, New-York, August 9, 1796. 
He embraced religion when about 19 
years of age, and soon afterwards be- 

n to exhort sinners to repentance. 

n 1819, he received license to preach 
as a local preacher. He joined the 
travelling connexion, and from 1820, 
to 1827, inclusive, he travelled Cross 
Creek, Grand River, Athens, Mercer, 
New Castle, and North East circuits. 


In May, 1827, he was taken ill at a 
meeting which he attended, and was 
in a short time so severely afflicted, 
that his mind became affected. While 
in a state of delirium his thoughts were 
continually running upon the Scrip- 
tures and religious subjects. When he 
recovered his reason he sung with fer- 
vour, *: I see a world of spirits bright,” 
&c. A short time before his death he 
called for a Bible and hymn book, read 
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a chapter, sung a hymm and earnestly 
prayed. His sufferings were severe ; 
but he bore them with Christian forti- 
tude, commended his wife and children 
to the Father of mercies, and with the 
praises of God upon his lips he fell 
asleep in Christ, May 20, 1827. He 
was acceptable and useful; punctual 
in fulfilling his appointments, and in 
the performance of his Christian and 
ministerial duties; and though his 
friends and the church feel the loss of 
his labours, he doubtless enjoys a re- 
ward in heaven. 

Joun SALE was born of respecta- 
ble parents, who were members of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, in the 
state of Virginia. When he was about 
21 years ofage, he was convinced of sin, 
and experienced religion. Soon after, 
he thought it his duty to call sinners to 
repentance; and was licensed, and re- 
ceived on trial asa travelling preacher 
in 1796, and stationed on Swanina cir- 
cuit. In 1797, he was appointed on 
Bertie circuit; in 1798, he was re- 
ceived into full connexion, ordained a 
deacon, and stationed on Mattamus- 
keet ; in 1799, on Holstein; in 1800, 
he was ordained an elder, and station- 
ed on Salt River circuit, Kentucky ; 
1801. Shelby; 1802, Danville; 1803, 
Scioto, in the state of Ohio; 1804, 
Miami; 1805, Lexington, Ky.; 1806, 
he was appointed presiding elder of 
Ohio district, where he continued with 
acceptability and usefulness four years. 
In 1810, he was appointed to preside 
on the Miami district, in 1811, on the 
Kentucky district, where he continued 
four years. In 1815, he was again 
stationed on Miami district, where he 
continued two vears. In 1817, on 
Union circuit; 1818, on Mad river 
circuit; and in 1819, he was again ap- 
pointed to Miami district. This year 
his health so far failed, that in 1820, he 
was considered as superannuated; in 
which relation he remained four years. 
In 1824, his health had so improved, 
that his relation was changed to a su- 
pernumerary, and he was appointed to 
Wilmington circuit. where he did the 
labour of an effective man. In 1825, 
he was made effective, and stationed 
on Union circuit, where he laboured 
with great perseverance. At thecon- 
ference held in Hillsborough, he re- 
ceived his last appointment, which was 
for Piqua circuit. He entered upon 
his work on the circuit, and continued 
until December 30, when he was con- 
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fined with a fever, at the house of his 
friend, Mr. French, about four miles 
above Troy on the Miami. His dis- 
ease advanced in its ravages on his 
system until the 16th day, when ex- 
hausted nature sunk into the arms of 
death. 

During his illness there was not an 
intervening cloud to darken his pros- 
pect ofa better world; he observed to 
his colleague, ‘‘If you think it worth 
while, tell my brethren, that the reli- 
gion [ have recommended and preach- 
ed to others, now affords me consola- 
tion and support, in the view of death 
and eternity. Tell them that my faith 
is unshaken in the doctrines of our 
church.”’ He then clapped his hands, 
and shouted triumphantly, in the pros- 
pect of a glorious immortality. He 
has left a wife and eight children, to 
mourn their loss. 

Danret Buack, a native of South 
Carolina, was born November 27, 
1795. In the latter end of the year 
1817 he removed to Kentucky. He 
professed to obtain religion July 24, 
1821. He was licensed to preach Au- 
gust 18, 1823, and shortly afterwards 
was received on trial into the travel- 
ling connexion, and was appointed to 
the Henderson circuit. After this he 
travelled the Cumberland and Logan 
circuits. In 1826, be was appointed 
to Barren circuit, where he. ‘his body 
with his charge laid down.” He was 
exemplary in his life, patient in his 
afflictions, and triumphant in his death. 
Having bequeathed his little property 
to the Kentucky annual conference, 
he seemed to be done with the busi- 
ness of time. He spent his few re- 
maining hours in conversing with his 
friends concerning the great things of 
eternity, and exhorting them to meet 
him in heaven. Some of his last ex- 
pressions were, ‘‘ My sufferings will 
soon be over;—I shall soon be in 
heaven.” 

Oxzap1AH Harser, son of Noah and 
Judith Harber, was born March 15th, 
1790. After a religious education, he 
embraced religion in. the month of 
August, 1802. He was licensed to 
preach in the year 1821, and in the 
same year was received on trial into 
the travelling connexion. He travel- 
led with great usefulness on the Red 
river, Dixon, Greenville, Green-brier, 
Madison, Little Sandy, and Cynthiana 
circuits; in the last of which, after 
seeing many brought to the knowledge 














of the truth, he, like a ripe shock of 
corn fitted for the master's use, was 
gathered into the garner of eternal 
rest. From the commencement of his 
affliction he possessed confidence, re- 
signation, and much of the Divine 
presence. On the Saturday preceding 
his death, his twin brother Stephen 
Harber repeated to him the 23d Psalm, 
and asked if he could speak as the 
Psalmist.- He answered, ‘ Yes, he 
will be with me,” and added, *' Jesus 
is my friend'’’ On sabbath his bro- 
ther asked if he felt hke giving up his 
shield in that trying hour. He re- 
plied, ** No, in the strength of Jesus 
no, [ never will give up my shield.” 
And on the next morning, without a 
sigh or groan, he departed in peace. 

Ne son Ditts, a native of Ken- 
tucky. was made a subject of regene- 
rating grace in 1816; and after labour- 
ing for some time under the convic- 
tions of bis mind that he ought to 
preach the gospel, he entered the mi- 
nistry in 1822. In 1823. he was ad 
mitted on trial by the Kentucky an- 
nual conference, and appointed to 
Franklin circuit. In the following 
year he was appointed to Shelby cir- 
cuit. In 1825, to Madison circuit, and 
in 1826, he was reappointed to the 
Franklin circuit, where he ended his 
days. He was acceptable and useful 
. in all the places of his labours, and in 
his last hours he was sustained by the 
comforts of true piety. He antici- 
pated his approaching dissolution, and 
expressed a perfect resignation to the 
will of God. His disorder was that of 
a bilious cholic; he died on the 23d of 
March, 1827, and rests from his la- 
bours. 

Joun Corp was born in Hartford 
county, Maryland; and in 1805, re- 
moved to Keniucky. In 1806 he ex- 
perienced the converting grace of 
God. After officiating for some time, 
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first as an exhorter, and afterwards 
as a local preacher, until 1811, he en- 
tered the travelling conn«xion on trial, 
and was appointed to Missouri circuit. 
He continued travelling successfully 
for about seven years when in conse- 
quence of a heavy los: by fire, he ob- 
tained a location. In 1822, he was 
readmitted into the travelling con- 
nexion, and continued his labours 
during four years. At the conference 
of 1826, he received a superannuated 
relation; and on the 3d of March, 
1827, he departed in peace, and in the 
full hope of life and immortality. He 
possessed deep piety, and enjoyed the 
confidence and love oi his brethren. 
WiLut1AM CRAVENS, a native of 
Virginia, was born July 3ist. 1766. 
About the year 1794 he became a 
member of the Methodist church; and 
after being some time a member, he 
experienced 1n a wonderful manner 
the power of God's sanctifying grace, 
devoting his time to the service of 
God in prayer, exhortation, and after- 
wards in preaching the gospel. About 
the year 1820, he removed to the west- 
ern country. In the autumn of that 
year he joined the travelling con- 
nexion, and was appointed to Charles- 
town circuit. In 1821, and 1822, he 
was employed on the frontier settle- 
ments, where he formed two new cir- 
cuits. On both of these his labours 
were much blessed. and he continued 
to labour with great zeal. In 1824, he 
was appointed to Blue River circuit, 
and in 1825, he received a superan- 
nuated relation, in which he continued 
until his death. He ended his days in 
peace on the 10th of October, 1826, 
after a short but severe illness. In all 
the stations which he filled in the 
church, he discharged his duties faith- 
fully. Of him’ it may be said, “ Ie 
rests from his labours,’”’ and there is 
no doubt but his works follow him. 
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From the Wesleyan Methodist Magazine. 
CHRIST’S ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM : 
Mark xi, 9, 10. 

By the Rev. J. W. Cunningham, A. M. 


From Olivet’s sequester’d seats, 
What sounds of transport spread ? 
What concourse moves through Salem’s 
streets, 
To Zion’s holy head ? 
Behold him there in lowliest guise! 





The Saviour of mankind! 
Triumphal shouts before hit rise, 
And shouts reply behind : 
And “ strike,” they cry, “ your louties: 
string: 
He comes ! Hosanna to our King!” 
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Nor those alone, the present train, 
Their present King adored ; 
An earlier and a later strain 
Extoll’d the self same Lord. 
Obedient to his Father’s will, 
He came, he lived, he died; 
And gratulating voices still 
Before and after cried 
* All hail the Prince of David’sline! 
Hosanna to the Man divine !” 


He came to earth: from eldest vears, 
A long and bright array 

Of prophet bards and patriarch seers 
Proclaim’d the glorious day : 

Fhe light of heaven in every breast, 
Its fire on every lip, 

[n tuneful chorus on they press’d, 
A goodly fellowship : 

And still their pealing anthern ran, 

** Hosanna to the Son of man !” 


The Graves of Martyrs. —The Wayfaring Man. 





















He came to earth: through life he pass’d 
A man of griefs: and lo, 

A noble army following fast 
His track of pain and wo: 

All deck’d with palms, and strangely bright, 
That suffering host appears ; 

And stainless are their robes of white, 
Though steep’d in blood and tears ; 

And sweet their martyr anthem flows, 

*¢ Hosanna to the Man of woes!” 


From ages past descends the lay 
To ages yet to be, 

Till far its echoes roll away 
Into eternity. 

But oh! waile saints and angels high, 
Thy final triumph share, 

Amidst thy ‘ollowers. Lord, shall T, 
Though !ast and meanest there, 

Receive a place, and feebly raise 

A faint hosanna to thy praise? 





From the Wesleyan Methodist Magazine. 


THE GRAVES OF MARTYRs. 


Tue kings of old have shrine and tomb, 
fn many a minster’s haughty gloom ; 

And green, along the ocean side, 

The mounds arise where heroes died ; 
But show me, on thy flowery breast, 
Earth ! where thy nameless martyrs rest! 


The thousands, that uncheer’d by praise, 
Have made one offering of their days ; 
For truth, for heaven, for freedom’s sake, 
Resign’d the bitter cup to take, 

And silently, in fearless faith, 

Bowing their noble souls to death. 


Where sleep they, earth? by no proud stone 
Their narrow couch of rest is known; 

The still, sad glory of their name, 

Hallows no mountain unto fame ; 

No—not a tree the record bears 

Of their deep thoughts and lonely prayers. 


Vet haply all around lie strew’d 

‘The ashes of that multitude ; 

It may be that each day we tread 
Where thus devoted hearts have bled, 


And the young flowers our children sow, 
Take root in holy dust below. 


Oh! that the many-rustling leaves 

Which round our homes the summer 
weaves, 

Or that the streams, in whose glad voice 

Our own familiar paths rejoice, 

Might whisper through the starry sky, 

To tell where those blest slumberers lie ! 


Would not our inmost hearts be still’d 
With knowledge of their presence fill’d, 
And by its breathings taught to prize 
The meekness of self sacrifice ? 

— But the old woods and sounding waves, 
Are silent of those humble graves. 


Yet what if no light footstep there 
In pilgrim love and awe repair? 

So let it be !—like Him, whose clay 
Deep buried by his Maker lay, 

They sleep in secret,—but their sod, 
Unknown to man, is mark’d of God! i 





THE WAYFARING: MAN. 


‘Tue wandering pilgrim treads his road, 

In search of happiness and God! 

Fearless he ventures on his way, 

‘Fhough tost by night and tired by day; 
In hopes, when every toil is o’er, 
To rest upon the eternal shore. 


When tempests howl, and storms arise, 
And shake the turrets of the skies; 
When mountaM billows rage and foam, 


His faith still eyes the promised home, 
In hopes, when every toil is o’er, 
To land upon the eternal shore. 


When round the altar’s sacred mount, 
His joys their former griefs recount ; 
His tried companions join the throng, 
And shout the universal song ; 

‘¢ Oh may we when our toils are o’er, 
All safely tread the eterna] shore.” 





